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A  PROTESTANT  MAGAZINE  FOR  ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 


FIRST  PRAYER  OF  CONGRESS 

OLord,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty,  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  on  earth, 
and  reignest  with  power  Supreme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  Kingdoms, 
Empires  and  Governments;  look  down  in  mercy,  we  beseech  Thee,  on  these 
American  States,  who  have  fled  to  Thee  from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  Thy  gracious  protection,  desiring  to  be  hence- 
forth dependent  only  on  Thee;  to  Thee  they  have  appealed  for  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cause;  to  Thee  do  they  now  look  up  for  that  countenance 
and  support  which  Thou  alone  canst  give;  take  them,  therefore,  Heavenly 
Father,  under  Thy  nurturing  care;  give  them  wisdom  in  council,  and  valor 
in  the  field;  defeat  the  malicious  designs  of  our  cruel  adversaries;  con- 
vince them  of  the  unrighteousness  of  their  cause;  and  if  they  still  persist 
in  their  sanguinary  purposes,  Oh  let  the  voice  of  Thine  own  unerring 
justice,  sounding  in  their  hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons  of 
war  from  their  unnerved  hands  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Be  Thou  present,  O  God  of  wisdom,  and  direct  the  councils  of  this 
honorable  assembly;  enable  them  to  settle  things  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundation,  that  the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily  closed,  that  order, 
harmony  and  peace  may  be  effectually  restored;  and  truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety,  prevail  and  flourish  amongst  Thy  people.  Preserve  the 
health  of  their  bodies  and  the  vigor  of  their  minds;  shower  down  on  them 
and  the  millions  they  here  represent,  such  temporal  blessings  as  Thou  seest 
expedient  for  them  in  this  world,  and  crown  them  with  everlasting  glory  in 
the  world  to  come.  All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Savior.  Amen!" 

(This  prayer  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duche  on  September  5,  1774,  Car- 
penter's Hall,  Philadelphia,  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. Washington  kneeled  during  the  prayer.  Others  stood  with  bowed  heads.) 
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Values  THE  LINK 

I  am  being  assigned  to  a  new  station  overseas.  I  am  sure  we  will  need  and 
can  use  some  of  your  valued  publications.  At  the  present  time  I  have  no  Chaplain's 
Fund  and  cannot  predict  how  soon  one  can  be  established  there  to  pay  for  any 
publications.  If  you  have  the  means  by  which  you  could  send  me  100  copies  of 
THE  LINK  per  month,  I  will  appreciate  your  kindness  very  much.  As  soon  as  a 
Fund  is  established,  we  can  start  paying  for  the  publication. 

—Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  John  A.  Lindvall,  USA  ELM  MAAG,  APO  143, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(We  are  glad  to  send  Chaplain  Lindvall  100  copies  of  THE  LINK  monthly. 
We  hope  those  contributors  to  our  FREE  COPIES  FUND  will  see  how  anxious 
men  are  to  have  THE  LINK,  even  though  in  some  cases  they  cannot  pay  for  it. 
Of  course,  the  printers  charge  us,  hut  we  nonetheless  are  ready  and  willing  to 
fill  such  orders  as  these.) 

In  Great  Demand 

This  letter  is  in  regard  to  the  subscription  we  have  with  you  for  50  copies  of 
THE  LINK.  Please  increase  our  subscription  to  100  copies  as  this  magazine  is  in 
great  demand  in  our  literature  rack  and  is  being  used  by  our  Protestant  Women 
of  the  Chapel  "Hospital  Visitations"  Group. 

— CDR  James  W.  Paul,  CHC,  USN,  U.  S.  Naval  Support  Activity, 
Box  25,  APO  63,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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AMERICA 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


AMERICA'S  most  glamorous  girl, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  was 
seventy-five  years  young  this  past 
October.  Even  at  this  age,  she  is 
just  as  far  from  retirement  as  when 
she  first  gazed  seaward  and  dis- 
played her  charms  from  Bedloe's 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor.  In- 
terestingly, America's  No.  1  pin-up 
girl,  was  once  an  immigrant  herself. 
The  half-million-dollar  "gal"  was 
conceived  by  a  French  historian  in 
1876  on  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  American  independence. 
Modeled  by  Frederick  Auguste  Bar- 
tholdi,  young  Alsatian  sculptor,  she 
portrays  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World  in  the  figure  of  a  woman  who 
grasps  a  burning  torch  in  her  up- 
raised right  hand  and  in  her  left  a 
book  of  laws  inscribed  July  4,  1776. 
On  October  28,  1886,  President 
Cleveland    formally    acknowledged 


Miss  Liberty  as  an  American  citizen. 
From  her  fifteen-acre  welcome  mat 
on  Bedloe's  Island,  she  has  welcomed 
more  than  six  million  immigrants  to 
our  shores — the  land  of  opportunity. 

The  American  Dream 

These  millions  came  to  our  shores 
because  of  a  dream.  We  like  to  call 
it  the  "American  Dream."  What  is 
this  "American  Dream"? 

It  is  hard  to  define,  of  course.  To 
most  of  us  it  means  that  "no  one  dic- 
tates what  we  all  must  do."  We  have 
leaders  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  and 
direct  the  policies  of  government, 
but  they  are  elected  to  these  offices 
by  our  own  free  will.  Everyone  in 
this  society  has  an  equal  voice  in  its 
management.  We  have  a  right  to 
express  our  conviction  on  every  sub- 
ject that  is  pertinent  to  our  group. 
We  listen  to  what  each  one  says, 
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even  though  we  may  not  agree  at 
all  with  what  they  are  trying  to 
persuade  us  to  do.  When  we  must 
reach  a  decision,  we  take  a  vote  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

This  is  an  age-old  dream  of  men. 
In  fact,  even  today,  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  do  not  live  under 
democratic  rule.  There  was  a  time, 
though,  when  people  never  thought 
of  doing  their  own  will.  They 
thought  it  perfectly  natural  to  accept 
the  word  of  someone  in  authority. 
They  did  not  even  question  the 
source  of  that  authority.  They  spoke 
of  the  "divine  right  of  kings"  as 
though  this  situation  was  ordained  by 
God  himself. 

But  here  on  this  continent  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  years  ago, 
a  small  group  of  men  penned  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  in 
which  they  asserted  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness."  With  this  document 
they  cut  the  political  ties  of  the 
American  colonies  to  England.  Theirs 
was  a  momentous  move. 

What  Were  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Like? 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  idealistic  men, 
for  people  in  1776  were  far  from  the 
goals  of  equality,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness which  the  framers  set  up  in 
that  famous  document. 

They  were,  likewise,  courageous 
men,  for  the  chances  were  slim  that 
they  would  be  able  to  achieve  their 


independence,  and  the  risks  were 
great. 

They  were  practical  men,  too,  for 
they  did  not  issue  a  statement,  ad- 
journ, and  go  about  their  business 
as  usual.  They  began  to  build  foun- 
dations under  their  dream — to  work 
for  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
dedicated  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes. 

They  were  patient  men,  for  in- 
dependence was  not  to  be  achieved 
in  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  years. 
Nor  were  they  to  see  the  fulfillment 
of  their  dreams  in  their  lifetimes.  In 
many  respects,  we  have  not  reached 
their  goals  even  today. 

They  were  men  of  faith.  They 
were  certain  that  they  had  made  a 
wise  and  necessary  move  and  that 
eventually  their  cause  would  tri- 
umph, no  matter  how  long  it  would 
take.  The  bedrock  faith  on  which 
their  foundations  were  built  was  a 
belief  in  the  integrity  of  men  and 
women  and  in  the  power  of  co- 
operative  group  effort.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  philosophy  underlying 
our  government  comes  close  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  There  is  recog- 
nition of  the  sacredness  of  God- 
given  personality.  Democracy  at  its 
best  is  built  around  meeting  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens. 

In  looking  at  our  nation  we  know 
that  America  is  more  than  one  state 
or  even  fifty  states.  America  must 
be  more  than  its  broad  highways,  its 
gigantic  factories  and  mills,  its  tower- 
ing office  buildings,  or  its  productive 
farms  and  plantations.  America  is 
more  than  things.  What  makes  Amer- 
ica American  to  us  are  its  people — 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  first 
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of  all,  but  then  all  of  its  people, 
with  their  infinite  variety,  their  many 
origins,  their  widely  divergent  and 
often  conflicting  political,  economic, 
and  religious  convictions. 

A  Song  and  a  Prayer 

So  as  we  sing  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica/' Irving  Berlins  moving  song, 
with  enthusiasm,  with  what  hum- 
bling gratitude  we  acknowledge 
God's  leadership.  With  what  new 
experiences  of  patriotic  emotion 
we've  read  these  words  on  emblems 
in  public  places!  Indeed  our  herit- 
age of  a  "sweet  land  of  liberty"  is 
infinitely  more  precious  viewed 
against  the  darkness  of  countries  in 
which  liberty  is  no  more. 

Irving  Berlin's  song  in  reality  is 
a  prayer.  When  we  sing  it,  we  need 
truly  to  mean  it.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  church  is  the  one  institution 
through  which  God's  blessing  may 
come  to  America?  And  that  we  who 
call  ourselves  Christians  are  the  ones 
responsible  as  co-laborers  with  God 
to  set  our  lives  to  the  glorious  task? 
Are  we  truly  a  repentant  people 
echoing  the  Psalmist's  words:  "Save, 
Lord,  or  we  perish"? 

Is  not  our  necessity  to  share  this 
"American  Dream"  with  men  every- 
where? Read  again  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Christian  patriot- 
ism makes  the  heart  reach  out  in  the 
spirit  of  world  brotherhood.  A  Chris- 
tian must  be  a  world-wide  patriot, 
working  for  the  good  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

This  view  of  patriotism  makes  a 
difference  in  the  way  one  acts.  In 
fact,  it  often  seems  as  though  one 
who    accepts    this    view    has    little 


patriotism,  for  he  must  take  a  stand 
against  laws  or  situations  that  would 
harm  humanity,  even  though  that 
humanity  appears  to  have  little  in- 
terest in  such  laws  and  conditions. 

Walter  Myers  has  said  that  a  true 
patriot  proves  his  devotion  to  this 
country  by  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  citizens.  There- 
fore, the  greatest  patriot  is  the  one 
with  the  broadest  sympathies. 

Year  by  year  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  are  bringing  the  peoples 
of  the  world  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether. A  youth's  loyalty  to  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  does  not  prevent  him 
from  appreciating  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  the  families  liv- 
ing in  the  houses  adjoining  his  or 
across  the  street.  It  helps  him  to  do 
so.  Why,  then,  may  not  this  neigh- 
borhood loyalty  expand  from  city  to 
state  to  country  to  the  whole  world 
— God's  world — a  world  peopled 
with  beings  made  in  his  image? 

The  founding  fathers  understood 
plainly  that  their  freedom  was  rooted 
and  grounded  in  God.  Our  genera- 
tion is  discovering  that,  in  addition, 
our  freedom  is  guaranteed  only  as 
peoples  everywhere  around  the 
world  know  the  sources  of  freedom 
and  gain  the  right  to  practice  democ- 
racy. So  we  utter  this  prayer  for  our 
country  and  the  world: 

Our  fathers  God,  to  thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedoms  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


why 
waste 


Ludwig   Van   Beethoven 


your  leisure? 


I  MET  G.  L.  de  Baranyai,  the  pro- 
fessor as  some  call  him,  in  the 
Nansen  House  in  Vienna,  the  apart- 
ment where  refugees  from  the  East 
meet  and  talk  with  us  from  the  West. 
At  the  time  he  was  sitting  in  the 
main  salle  looking  out  upon  the 
world  he  had  created.  The  profes- 
sor's world  is  a  collection  of  etch- 
ings, original  musical  scores  and  first 
editions  of  books  concerning  Lud- 
wig van  Beethoven.  Few  men,  if 
any,  in  the  world  know  more  about 
Beethoven  than  he  does. 
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The  professor  made  this  collec- 
tion, the  largest  in  the  world,  en- 
tirely in  his  spare  time  on  a  very 
spare  budget.  Naturally,  it  assumes 
an  appearance  to  me  that  it  does 
not  to  other  people  or  to  the  pro- 
fessor himself.  A  woman  standing 
next  to  me  whispered,  "Just  think 
.  .  .  it's  priceless.  And  he  bought  all 
these  things  for  nothing!  He  picked 
them  up  by  visiting  old  antique 
shops  in  out-of-the-way  places.  He'll 
never  have  to  work  again." 

It's  true  that  the  professor  would 


Any  intelligent 
man  or  woman 
can   build 
a   monument 


never  have  to  work  again  if  he 
wished  to  auction  off  his  life's  work. 
But  he  doesn't  want  to,  of  course, 
and  lives  as  so  many  scholars  do, 
upon  the  bright,  happy  memories 
that  went  into  acquiring  this  unique 
collection.  He  has  been  a  man  out 
of  the  common  ...  an  artist,  musi- 
cian and  musicologist.  A  Hungarian 
who  settled  in  Munich  years  ago, 
he  is  an  idealist.  He  has  become  so 
close  to  Beethoven  that  when  I 
talked  to  him,  I  felt  that  it  was  really 
Beethoven  I  was  talking  to. 

"The  strange  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 
"is  how  so  many  people  waste  their 
leisure.  It's  all  right,  and  quite  harm- 
less, to  collect  stupid  things.  But 
why?  It  is  just  as  easy  to  become  in- 
terested in  something  like  .  .  ." 

"Like  Beethoven?" 

"Yes,  like  Beethoven.  My  great 
desire,  now  that  I  have  spent  my 
life  getting  to  know  Beethoven,  is 
to  see  a  museum  created  that  will 
be  devoted  to  the  musical  genius. 
I  hope,  after  my  death,  that  this 
creation  of  mine  is  never  broken  up. 
I  have  no  heirs  but  before  I  die  I 
will  see  that  it  goes  to  someone  who 
will  preserve  it." 

The  professor  was  born  in  Pecs, 
a  city  in  West  Hungary  that  came 
into  prominence  during  the  Revolt 
for  its  violent  resistance.  As  a  small 
child  he  lived  next  door  to  a  mili- 
tary hospital  of  the  old  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Army.  One  day  a  prominent 


general  died  and  de  Bar  any  ai,  who 
was  only  four  at  the  time,  was  play- 
ing in  the  warm,  late-autumn  sun 
while  the  notes  from  a  military  band 
floated  through  the  hedges  into  his 
yard.  The  music  was  a  solemn  and 
final  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  king. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "what  is  this 
music  .  .  .  it's  wonderful." 

"Ssssh!"  his  mother  said. 

"But  mother  .  .  .  it's  wonderful!" 

"It's  Beethoven,"  she  said  softly, 
"Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

He  stood  fascinated  as  the  military 
honor  guard  snapped  to  attention 
and  soldiers  in  dress  uniforms  car- 
ried the  coffin  of  the  general  to  the 
Army  caisson  which  would  take  it 
to  the  nearby  church  for  the  funeral 
ceremony.  After  this,  he  attended 
every  military  funeral  until  he  was 
of  school  age,  following  the  Army 
caisson  drawn  by  six  horses  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  cemetery. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  Beethoven," 
he  went  on.  "Because  of  this,  I  sup- 
pose my  parents  thought  I  was  meant 
to  be  a  musician.  But  after  studying 
music,  I  discovered  in  my  teens  that 
God  meant  me  to  be  an  artist — a 
painter." 

Today,  at  75,  the  professor  is 
every  bit  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of 
Beethoven  as  he  was  at  four  years 
of  age.  He  looks  much  younger  than 
75  and  probably  it  is  the  result  of 
having  a  love — an  aim  in  life.  In 
spite  of  bearing  the  burdens  and 
hardships  that  go  with  the  life  of 
an  artist  he  is  still  young  in  thought 
and  bearing.  He  has  gone  through 
two  world  wars  and  suffered  perse- 


cution  by  the  Nazis  without  com- 
plaint. 

"They  offered  me  a  good  position 
if  I  would  join  the  Nazi  party  in 
Munich,"  he  recalled.  "But  like 
Beethoven,  I  am  a  lover  of  freedom. 
I  refused.  I  would  rather  starve  than 
be  a  part  of  either  Naziism  or  Com- 
munism. " 

THE  professor  believes  that  if 
Beethoven  were  alive  today  he 
would  also  refuse  to  become  a  Com- 
munist. He  pointed  out  that  the 
uncanny  force  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony plays  a  part  m  the  life  of  the 
Hungarians  today  and  that  the  gen- 
ius is  really  helping  fight  Commu- 
nism with  his  music  as  he  did  Na- 
ziism. He  then  reviewed  how  the  da, 
da,  da,  daaaaaa,  along  with  the  "V" 
symbol,  kept  the  spirit  of  freedom 
alive  during  World  War  II. 

(In  viewing  a  football  game  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  recently 
on  TV  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
Hungarians  holding  up  their  fingers 
in  the  Churchillian  "V  before  the 
cameras  in  spite  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved. And  they  were  not  meaning 
a  victory  in  football,  for  on  the 
whole  they  refused  to  cheer  for  their 
team!) 

"Wouldn't  it  be  possible,"  I  asked 
him,  "that  Beethoven  would  at  least 
become  a  fellow  traveler  like  so 
many  artists,  writers  and  musicians 
on  the  continent?" 

"Definitely  not,"  he  smiled.  "You 
must  remember  that  Beethoven  was 
a  genius.  Of  course,  many  second- 
rate  artists  and  intellectuals  not 
given  to  original  thought  fall  into 
communism  because  they  feel  it  will 


The  most  frequented  house  of  Beetho- 
ven is  in  Heiligenstadt,  a  village  now 
part  of  Vienna.  Here  Beethoven 
composed   Eroica. 


help  them  and  they  cannot  imagine 
its  true  horror.  But  not  men  of  true 
genius  like  Beethoven." 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  etchings 
in  his  collection  is  the  work  of  Paster- 
nak, the  father  of  the  late  Boris 
Pasternak,  the  well-known  author 
and  literary  translator  of  Russia. 
Pasternak's  father  was  an  artist  and 
his  mother  a  pianist  who  loved  to 
interpret  Beethoven. 

"I  found  this  etching  many  years 
ago,  of  course,"  he  pointed  out,  "long 
before  the  world  had  ever  heard  of 
Pasternak.  The  fact  that  he  won  the 
Nobel  prize  and  his  consequent  per- 
secution by  the  Marxists  adds  inter- 
est to  the  work.  It  was  Pasternak's 
mother  who  inspired  his  father  to 
create  this  etching." 

The  professor  discovered  a  very 
interesting  fact  about  Beethoven 
when  digging  into  his  past.  The  mu- 
sician, of  course,  was  born  in  a  very 
dangerous  age,  the  year  1770,  when 
the  idea  of  freedom  for  all  men  was 
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taking  hold  in  Europe.  The  profes- 
sor found  among  the  archives  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  (re- 
leased for  perusal  a  hundred  years 
later)  papers  which  showed  that 
Beethoven  was  under  constant  police 
surveillance  during  almost  all  of  his 
mature  years. 

"He  apparently  paid  no  attention 
to  such  stupidity,"  he  said.  "The 
genius  went  on  making  music — and 
what  music!" 

What  can  young  people  do  today 
who  wish  to  become  collectors  and 
authorities  such  as  de  Baranyai?  One 
cannot  go  about  buying  etchings  of 
Beethoven  unless  he  is  a  wealthy 
man. 

"Every  age  has  its  genius,"  he 
said  softly.  "I  have  never  thought 
of  myself  as  a  collector.  I  merely 
became  interested  in  Beethoven. 
Gradually,  I  learned  how  delicate 
and  intricate  a  machine  the  mind  of 
such  a  genius  is.  I  wanted  to  know 
more  and  more.  And  suddenly,  as 
the  years  slipped  by,  I  realized  T 
owned  a  priceless  Beethoven  col- 
lection.  .   .   ." 

During  the  years  that  he  has  built 
up  this  collection,  he  has  refused  to 
be  tied  down  to  merely  etchings  of 
Beethoven  himself.  He  has  collected 
pictures  of  the  places  where  Beetho- 
ven spent  the  important  moments  of 
his  life.  And  he  has  gathered  to- 
gether etchings  of  those  men  who 
provided  the  musician's  intellectual 
atmosphere. 

Looking  off  at  his  vast  collection 
on  display  at  the  Nansen  House,  he 
recalled  rather  wistfully  his  early 
days  in  Munich  when  he  was  be- 
friended   by    a    certain    Dr.    Max 


Zenger,  a  physician  and  musician. 

"Dr.  Zenger,"  he  said,  "taught  me 
to  enjoy,  but  take  care  of  my  leisure 
periods.  From  eight  to  ten  in  the 
morning  he  visited  antique  shops 
and  old  book  stores  unless  he  had 
an  emergency  case.  It  is  foolish  to 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done 
today.  .  .  ." 

But,  thanks  to  the  professor, 
either  Europe  or  the  United  States 
will  some  day  possess  a  Beethoven 
museum.  Several  men  and  institu- 
tions have  already  sounded  him  out 
concerning  proposals  to  open  such  a 
museum.  ■  ■ 


One  of  the  homes  of  Beethoven  in 
Moedling,  a  village  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Vienna. 
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Jailure  Isn't  J  in  a  I 


By   Bill   Pierce 


BEN,"  the  White  Sox  manager 
said  roughly,  "if  you  haven't 
got  it  today  I'm  going  to  have  to  let 
you  go." 

He  handed  the  ball  to  the  graying 
pitcher  and  walked  off  the  mound  as 
Ben  Phillips  fingered  the  ball  and  felt 
the  first  clutch  of  pain  tighten  his 
arm.  Perspiration  trickled  down  his 
forehead  and  he  turned  to  study  the 
Red  Sox  runners  edging  off  the  bases. 
In  the  old  days,  he  thought,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  to  even  suit  up 
for  a  day  game  when  the  thermome- 
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ter  climbed  this  high.  Now  he  stood 
in  a  slovenly  park  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  baseball  ladder  with  the  bases 
loaded  and  his  job  in  jeopardy  while 
the  critical  manager  watched  him 
from  the  White  Sox  dugout.  Both  of 
them  were  sharply  aware  of  the  in- 
difference in  the  sparsely  filled  stands 
and  how  little  his  name  had  meant 
when  the  loud-speaker  had  an- 
nounced his  appearance. 

Behind  Phillips  the  youthful  in- 
fielders,  most  of  them  still  in 
kindergarten  when  he  had  burst  on 


Ben  Phillips  had  reached  the  bottom,  and  his  wife 
was  seriously  ill.  Today  was  the  day  he  had  to  make  good 


the  baseball  scene,  chattered  half- 
hearted encouragement  as  he  backed 
off  the  mound  to  remove  his  cap  and 
wipe  his  face.  He  tried  to  turn  his 
mind  from  what  could  be  life  or 
death  importance  in  the  pitches  he 
had  to  throw.  As  he  fumbled  with 
the  resin  bag,  the  young  Red  Sox 
batter  tired  of  waiting  and  backed 
out  of  the  box  to  grant  Phillips 
another  moment  of  grace. 

It  had  all  seemed  so  simple  yester- 
day, Ben  thought,  carefully  massag- 
ing the  ball  in  his  big  hands.  The 
matchless  curve  was  coming  back. 
The  big,  hard  one  wasn't  knocking 
the  catcher  down  as  it  once  had,  but 
it  still  had  a  lot  of  snap.  Two  more 
weeks  he  told  himself,  and  he  might 
come  back.  Then  the  arm  pains  had 
started  to  come  again. 

And  he  wasn't  going  to  have  two 
more  weeks.  The  White  Sox  were 
ready  to  cut  their  squad  and  they 
had  decided  to  put  him  to  the  test 
in  a  hurry.  He  had  warmed  up  be- 
fore the  game,  then  again  in  the 
third.  In  the  sixth  inning  when  a 
White  Sox  hurler  had  weakened  and 
loaded  the  bases,  he  had  been  called 
in.  The  role  was  a  familiar  one.  But 
this  time  it  wasn't  Yankee  Stadium 
with  a  pennant  in  the  future.  This 
time  it  might  be  his  wife's  life  de- 
pending on  the  tired  arm  that  ached 
each  time  he  wrapped  his  fingers 
around  the  ball. 

The  batter  was  back  in  the  box 
and  the  catcher  signaling  for  the 
curve  as  Ben  masked  the  ball  behind 


his  back.  He  shook  off  the  sign.  He 
wanted  the  fast  ball,  burn  it  by  the 
big,  nervous  rookie  before  he  could 
get  ready. 

Phillips  leaned  into  the  famous 
windup  that  had  brought  him  fleet- 
ing baseball  fame.  The  spectacular 
show  that  had  put  his  picture  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  big  magazines.  The  windup  that 
he  had  refused  to  change.  Even  after 
his  trainer  had  warned  him  it  would 
bring  on  the  agonizing  arm  pains 
that  pulled  him  down  at  the  top  of 
his  career.  Now  the  windup  was  all 
he  had  left. 

It  hadn't  been  too  bad  in  the 
beginning.  The  pains  were  not  too 
frequent  as  he  dropped  back  through 
the  minors.  And  not  unbearable  until 
Helen  had  her  third  operation  and 
he  was  pitching  four  times  a  week 
for  any  semipro  team  that  would 
have  him.  Then  the  relapse;  Helen 
had  to  go  back  in  the  hospital  for 
more  tests.  Maybe  more  operations 
that  the  sand-lot  pay-offs  would 
never  satisfy. 

BACK  in  the  present  Ben  un- 
wound and  the  ball  jumped  for 
the  plate.  The  wrenching  misery  was 
lost  in  a  strangling  fear  when  he 
realized  that  the  ball  was  going  wild. 
A  frantic  leap  by  the  catcher  saved 
him  and  he  turned  away  from  the 
scornful  murmur  in  the  stands. 

The  world  stood  still  as  the  ball 
came  back  and  Ben  stepped  off  the 
mound.  When  the  doctor  had  warned 
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him  of  the  approaching  expense  he 
had  quit  the  semipro  lots  and  walked 
the  streets  of  his  hometown  looking, 
almost  begging,  for  a  job.  People 
had  been  nice  to  him.  The  mayor 
was  even  encouraging.  But  in  the 
end  when  he  had  to  put  Helen  back 
in  the  hospital  for  the  laboratory 
tests  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go  but 
South  to  the  baseball  training  camps. 
The  brush-offs  from  the  big  teams 
had  made  him  humble  and  grateful 
for  the  Class  D  White  Sox's  reluctant 
agreement  to  give  him  a  trial  in  their 
bull  pen. 

The  curve  now,  he  thought,  as  the 
catcher  flashed  the  sign  and  crouched 
behind  the  plate.  Phillips  gasped 
against  the  pain  as  he  curled  his  arm. 
He  broke  in  the  follow-through  and 
the  ball  sailed  wide.  The  rookie 
didn't  even  bother  to  step  in.  Ball 
two. 

Ball  three  slipped  from  Ben's 
numbed  fingers  and  the  batter  hit 
the  dirt.  Clenching  his  teeth  against 
the  fire  burning  through  to  his 
shoulder,  Ben  stretched,  pulled  the 
string  and  the  slow  curve  ballooned 
into  the  groove.  The  hitter  braced 
against  the  cripple  and  swung  hard. 

For  a  moment  the  despairing 
pitcher  thought  his  fielder  might  be 
under  the  soaring  fly  ball  reaching 
for  the  left  field  fence.  Hope  died 
before  the  ball  disappeared  into  the 
sun  above  the  bleacher  wall.  Four 
runs  were  in  and  the  White  Sox 
manager  waved  another  pitcher  into 
action  in  the  bull  pen. 

Ben's  demoralized  slider  hit  the 
next  Red  Sox  batter;  the  uncontrol- 
lable curve  walked  two  more  to  fill 
the    bases    while    another    reliefer 


hurried  to  get  ready.  Sickened  by  the 
torment  of  his  windup,  Ben  watched 
the  next  batter  approach  the  box.  He 
wondered  dully  if  he  could  even 
raise  his  arm  above  his  head. 

Pain  dropped  a  curtain  across  his 
eyes.  He  lifted  in  the  stretch  and 
eased  the  ball  in.  With  an  almost 
nonchalant  swing  the  batter  stroked 
it  over  the  right  field  wall.  Eight 
runs  were  in. 

The  stands  roared  their  derision 
as  the  livid  White  Sox  manager 
waved  toward  the  bull  pen  and 
rushed  out  to  the  pitcher's  box.  Dim- 
ly Ben  heard  the  raging  orders  to  get 
off  the  mound  and  out  of  the  park. 
He  lurched  across  the  diamond  and 
into  the  dugout  where  the  hostile 
players  turned  away  as  he  picked  up 
his  jacket  and  headed  for  the  club- 
house. 

In  the  dressing  room  he  tried  vain- 
ly to  lift  his  arm  to  the  level  of  the 
locker  door,  then  dropped  wearily 
on  the  locker  room  bench.  What  am 
I  going  to  do  now,  he  thought  hope- 
lessly. Please  God,  tell  me  what  I'm 
going  to  do  now. 

Finally  Ben  roused  himself  to 
shower  and  dress,  wincing  when  the 
water  laced  his  tortured  arm.  He 
knew  there  was  no  point  in  trying 
to  catch  on  with  another  team.  When 
the  word  got  around  that  the  Red 
Sox  rookies  had  beaten  him  out  of 
this  game,  there  wouldn't  be  another 
team  in  any  league  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  him.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  check  out  of  his  motel 
and  start  home.  Maybe  the  semipros 
would  take  him  back.  He  tried  not 
to  think  of  what  he  would  do  if  they 
wouldn't. 
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The  motel  owner  hailed  him  when 
he  drove  into  the  court  but  Ben 
waved  quickly  and  drove  on  to  his 
room.  The  man  had  been  friendly 
and  helpful  but  Ben  didn't  want  to 
see  him  then.  He  was  busy  packing 
when  the  owner  burst  in. 

"A  telegram  came  for  you  just 
after  you  left,  Ben,"  he  said  wor- 
riedly, "I  was  going  to  take  it  down 
to  the  ball  park  but  IVe  been  so 
busy  I  just  couldn't  get  away." 

The  words  were  lost  in  a  paralyz- 
ing fear  that  flooded  Phillip's  mind 
as  he  stared  at  the  yellow  envelope. 
He  remembered  the  worry  in  Helen's 
voice.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened. Maybe  Helen.  .  .  .  The 
owner's  voice  hammered  at  him. 


"Hadn't  you  better  open  it,  Ben?" 
the  voice  said.  "If  it's  bad  news 
maybe  .  .  ." 

Phillip's  fingers,  working  inde- 
pendently of  his  rigid  body,  opened 
the  envelope.  He  stared  at  the  mes- 
sage as  his  brain  strove  to  piece 
the  words  together.  I  PASSED  THE 
TESTS  STOP,  it  said,  MAYOR 
SAYS  CITY  PARKS  SPORTS 
DIRECTOR  HAS  RESIGNED 
STOP  WANTS  YOU  TO  COME 
HOME  AND  TALK  TO  HIM 
ABOUT  THE  JOB  STOP  HURRY 
LOVE  HELEN. 

The  pitcher  sagged  against  the 
bed  as  the  message  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Helen's  all  right,  he 
breathed.  In  the  distance  he  could 
hear  an  anxious  voice.  Blankly  he 
stared  at  his  anxious  visitor. 

"Ben,  can  you  hear  me?"  the  motel 
owner  was  shouting.  "Is  anything  the 
matter?"  Phillips  struggled  to  an- 
swer. 

"My  wife,"  he  whispered,  "she's 
been  in  the  hospital.  But  she's  going 
to  be  all  right."  Relief  poured 
through  him  as  he  stumbled  toward 
his  suitcase. 

"That's  swell,  Ben,"  the  owner 
said,  "I  know  you  want  to  get  going. 
I'll  get  out  of  your  way."  He  started 
to  leave,  then  hesitated. 

"Ben,"  he  said  diffidently,  "How'd 
you  make  out  with  the  White  Sox?" 

Phillips  was  throwing  his  clothes 
into  his  suitcase.  I'm  going  to  get 
that  job,  he  said  to  himself.  I've  got 
another  chance.  I  won't  throw  this 
one  away.  He  looked  up  at  his  visitor. 

"They  murdered  me,"  he  said  hap- 
pily. "I  couldn't  have  done  better." 
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Liberty      Bell,      Independence      Hall, 
Philadelphia 


1 


MeMjaxfe  ol  the.  Belt 


By  Lillian  Hvid  Running 


THE  old  man  loved  the  bell.  This 
was  not  because  it  was  so  mas- 
sive, weighing  over  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  not  because  it  was  so 
finely  wrought,  having  been  cast  in 
London  before  it  was  shipped  way 
across  the  sea  to  Philadelphia. 

Other  bells  he  had  rung  had  been 
massive,  too,  had  been  finely 
wrought,  had  come  from  far  dis- 
tances. 
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But  this  bell  was  different  than  all 
the  others;  it  seemed  to  transcend 
all  the  others.  As  soon  as  the  old 
bell  ringer  had  read  the  inscription 
on  its  base,  he  knew  that. 

The  inscription  was  taken  from 
the  words  of  the  Bible;  it  was  almost 
as  if  the  bell  had  been  baptized  for 
its  high  mission. 

As  time  went  on  the  love  the  old 
man  had  for  the  bell  deepened.  He 


came  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  person, 
possessing  feeling,  understanding. 

In  a  way,  he  felt  sorry  for  the 
bell.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  come 
so  far  from  home. 

Then  he  felt  sorry  for  the  bell  be- 
cause it  had  to  ring  for  such  trivial 
reasons — calling  the  assembly  to- 
gether or  warning  the  people  of 
danger.  Even  when  he  rang  the  bell 
to  announce  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
he  knew  it  had  not  yet  fulfilled  its 
real  mission. 

He  had  talked  to  a  common  soldier 
once  who,  in  his  opinion,  possessed 
the  talents  of  a  general.  He  knew 
a  grocery  clerk  who  spent  his  day 
at  the  humdrum  task  of  wrapping  up 
food  when  at  heart  he  was  a  poet. 
How  must  the  king  of  bells  feel,  then, 
when  he  had  to  announce  incidents 
that  just  any  other  old  bell  could 
have  done? 

However,  the  old  bell  ringer  was 
grateful  for  one  fact.  The  bell  need 
not  feel  ashamed  of  the  building  in 
whose  belfry  it  had  been  placed — 
the  Old  State  House  which  became 
Independence  Hall.  It  was  not  a 
palace  but  was  well-built  of  red 
brick,  its  eaves  beautifully  carved, 
its  massive  door  ornamented  on 
either  side  with  pillars  of  dark  stone. 
This  was  certainly  not  a  mean  place 
at  all! 

"The  people  of  your  adopted  land 
have  honored  you  the  best  they 
could,"  he  told  the  bell.  "They  have 
placed  you  high  in  the  capitol  of  the 
whole  state  of  Pennsylvania." 

"Only  have  patience,  bell.  You  will 
yet  fulfill  your  mission." 

But  days  followed  days  in  the 
same  monotonous  alignment. 


BUT,  then,  one  day  there  was 
great  excitement  and  activity 
in  Independence  Hall.  Men  came 
from  many  states.  Among  them, 
were  national  figures,  such  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Hancock. 

The  old  bell  ringer  roamed  the 
corridors  of  Independence  Hall 
whenever  he  had  time.  He  gleaned 
what  news  he  could  from  messengers 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  from  anyone, 
in  fact,  who  would  stop  a  second  to 
answer  his  questions.  This  news  he 
brought  to  the  bell. 

"Oh,  bell,"  he  told  it,  "I  believe 
your  day  has  come.  Any  hour  now 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  deliver 
your  message.  So  be  prepared." 

The  old  man  waited.  He  knew  the 
bell  was  waiting,  too. 

All  that  day  they  waited.  But 
nothing  happened. 

The  next  day  the  old  bell  ringer 
roamed  the  corridors  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  again,  asking  questions. 

He  learned  that  there  was  a  grave 
debate  in  progress.  Representatives 
from  the  various  states  could  not 
agree  on  the  terms  of  the  Declara- 
tion they  were  forming.  Some  said 
it  should  not  be  written  at  all. 

This  sad  news  the  bell  ringer  did 
not  bring  to  the  bell. 

He  merely  said,  "Oh,  bell,  you 
must  have  patience,  you  must  be 
content  to  wait.  When  you  have 
grown  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  have 
learned  that  sometimes  our  deepest 
desires  are  only  fulfilled  after  long 
waiting.  Patience,  bell!" 

But  the  next  day  the  news  was 
joyous. 
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A  messenger,  hurrying  through  a 
corridor,  stopped  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  the  old  bell  ringer. 

"The  debate  is  closed,"  he  said 
excitedly.  "The  Declaration  is  being 
signed;  a  man  has  spoken." 

"What  man?"  asked  the  bell 
ringer. 

"No  one  seems  to  remember  his 
name  or  what  state  he  represents. 
Guess  he  is  just  an  ordinary  man 
from  a  small  state.  They  say  he  took 
no  part  in  the  debate,  just  sat  and 
listened.  But  when  the  debate  grew 
hottest,  he  spoke.  The  other  repre- 
sentatives listened;  then  they  started 
to  sign  the  Declaration." 

"What  did  this  man  say?"  asked 
the  old  bell  ringer  eagerly. 

"He  said,  'The  words  of  this 
Parchment  must  never  die/ "  an- 
swered the  messenger.  "'Sign — not 
only  for  yourself,  but  for  all  ages.  For 
that  Parchment  will  be  the  textbook 
of  Freedom  of  the  rights  of  men  for- 
ever. 

An  unknown  man,  slow  at  words, 
had  spoken.  But  even  such  a  man 
can  utter  words  of  historic  value 
when  his  heart  is  deeply  stirred. 

The  old  man  hurried  up  to  the 
belfry  again. 

"Make  ready,  bell,"  he  cried.  "The 
hour  to  fulfill  your  destiny  has  come. 
When  I  pull  the  rope,  you  must  pro- 
claim every  word  of  your  inscrip- 
tion." 

THE  old  bell  ringer  leaned  against 
the  railing  of  the  belfry  to  rest 
a  bit.  From  there,  he  could  view 
Chestnut  Street  very  well. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  vast  crowd 
coming.  They  must  have  learned  that 


the  debate  was  closed  and  now  they 
were  coming  to  hear  the  message  of 
liberty  proclaimed. 

They  came  hurriedly  from  every 
direction.  There  were  sailors  from 
across  the  sea  with  long  beards. 
There  were  mechanics  with  their 
leather  aprons  on. 

Dark-robed  ministers  came,  mer- 
chants in  their  ruffled  shirts,  women 
with  babes  in  their  arms,  old  people 
with  tottering  steps.  Learned  and 
unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young — all  were  coming. 

It  was  an  orderly  crowd,  a  quiet 
one  forming  in  the  street  below,  in 
front  of  the  hall.  Some  of  them  raised 
their  eyes  to  the  belfry.  Could  they 
be  praying  for  the  bell  to  ring? 

Then  the  old  bell  ringer  began  to 
worry. 

This  ringing  of  the  bell  must  be 
done  properly  and  in  order — regally 
as  befits  the  king  of  bells.  Suppose 
he  was  not  notified  when  to  ring  the 
bell.  He  must  make  sure. 

The  old  man  hurried  down  the 
belfry  steps  again,  out  into  the  street. 

There  he  saw  a  boy  whom  he 
knew.  This  boy's  father,  who  had 
been  killed  at  Lexington,  had  been 
his  friend,  had  read  with  him  the 
inscription  on  the  bell  when  it  came 
to  Philadelphia,  had  helped  raise  it 
to  the  belfry. 

His  young  son  was  his  mother's 
sole  comfort  now,  and  the  lad  had 
not  failed  her.  You  could  depend 
on  such  a  boy  who  had  been  so 
sorely  tried. 

The  boy  came  running  toward 
him. 

"You  will  ring  the  bell,  old  man?" 
he  asked  excitedly. 
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"Of  course,"  answered  the  bell 
ringer.  "But  it  must  be  done  at  the 
proper  time,  not  a  minute  too  soon, 
not  a  minute  too  late." 

"I've  been  told  that  when  the 
Declaration  is  signed  by  all,  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  velvet  suit,  will  come 
out  of  the  massive  door.  He  will 
stand  on  the  steps  and  read  the 
Declaration  to  us." 

"That's  the  time  I  must  ring  the 
bell — when  he  has  finished." 

"My  mother  was  not  strong 
enough  to  come — she  is  still  crying 
over  the  death  of  my  father.  But 
when  she  hears — " 

"Listen,  boy,  very  carefully." 

"I  am  listening.  What  is  it?" 

"Your  heart  is  stout,  your  legs  are 
swift.  When  you  see  the  man  in  the 
velvet  suit  start  to  fold  the  Parch- 
ment when  he  is  through  reading  it, 
run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  belfry." 

"Then  you  will  ring  the  bell?" 
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"My  wife  drives  like  that  every  day!' 


"Then  I  will  ring  the  bell.  I  can 
depend  on  you,  lad?" 

"You  can  depend  on  me." 

The  old  bell  ringer  climbed  the 
belfry  steps  again.  He  looked  down 
on  the  street  a  long  time.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  get  restless  but  no  one 
thought  of  leaving.  They  all  waited. 
The  old  man  waited.  The  bell 
waited. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  running 
of  young  feet  up  the  belfry  steps. 

A  boy  shouted,  "Ring  the  bell,  old 
man,  ring  the  bell!" 

The  old  bell  ringer  swung  the  rope 
back  and  forth  with  all  his  might. 
The  bell  responded.  Never  had  any 
bell  rung  out  so  clear  and  loud  as 
this  one  did  on  July  4,  1776. 

"My  mother  will  hear  it,"  cried  the 
boy.  "She  will  stop  crying  because 
my  father  has  not  died  in  vain." 

"The  whole  city,  the  small  ham- 
lets, the  countryside  will  gather 
courage  when  they  hear  the  message 
of  the  bell,"  responded  the  old  bell 
ringer. 

"Message?" 

"The  inscription  on  its  base." 

"I  know — my  father  spoke  to  me 
about  it.  But  tell  me  the  exact  words, 
old  man." 

So  reverently  the  old  bell  ringer 
repeated  Leviticus  25: 10  which  were 
the  words  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
the  bell — its  message — 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  ■  ■ 


DAFFYNITION 

COLLEGE  GIRL:  One  who  lives  a  date 
to  date  existence. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Is  a  Good  Name 
Important? 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


FREQUENTLY  someone  asks, 
How  did  names  originate  and  of 
what  significance  are  they?  Names, 
of  course,  are  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion and  are  more  personal  than  a 
toothbrush.  It  may  well  be  that  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  take,  and 
the  most  dehumanizing  for  a  person 
when  sent  to  prison  is  that  he  is  no 
longer  referred  to  as  a  name  but  a 
number.  The  sound  one  has  associ- 
ated with  his  life  and  personality  has 
been  stripped  from  him.  The  familiar 
call  arising  out  of  infancy  and  asso- 
ciated with  his  parents,  family  rela- 
tives, and  playmates  has  been  re- 
placed by  digits.  The  mere  thought 
of  such  a  practice  declares  in  more 
striking  fashion  than  neon  lights  that 
names  are  personal  property  and  that 
they  are  important. 

How  Important  Is  a  Good  Name 
to  You? 

If  the  ancient  folk  proverb  that 
"one  does  not  miss  the  water  until 


the  well  goes  dry,"  is  true,  then  it 
may  be  true — at  least  partially — that 
the  real  value  of  a  good  name  may 
be  more  highly  appreciated  when  it 
is  endangered.  It  is  so  important  that 
one  cannot  afford  to  quibble  with  the 
truth.  He  cannot  conform  when  he 
knows  that  such  conduct  is  question- 
able. He  cannot  do  a  shabby  thing 
and  hope  that  it  will  never  be  dis- 
covered. He  dares  not  take  that 
which  is  another's  because  no  one 
is  looking.  When  one  lies  for  his  own 
advantage — like  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (Acts  5:1-10)— something 
drops  dead  within  him  and  it  takes 
divine  power  and  a  real  miracle  to 
get  life  restored. 

A  few  years  ago  during  a  pro- 
longed drought  in  West  Texas  all 
the  water  wells  throughout  a  farm- 
ing community  had  failed  except  one. 
By  chance  one  day  a  businessman 
from  the  nearest  city  was  visiting 
the  farmer  who  owned  tins  well  and 
he  saw  several  neighbors  drive  into 
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his  place  and  fill  their  barrels,  so  he 
asked  the  farmer  how  much  he  was 
charging  per  barrel. 

"Not  one  cent,"  he  replied. 

The  businessman  protested:  "You 
are  crazy  for  passing  up  such  an  easy 
source  of  revenue.  These  men  would 
rather  pay  you  a  dollar  a  barrel 
than  to  drive  all  the  way  into  town 
for  it." 

The  old-time  Westerner  said:  "Let 
me  tell  you  something,  son,  when  I 
die  I  don't  want  to  have  to  give  an 
ice  cream  party  in  order  to  get  folk 
to  come  to  my  funeral." 

This  man  knew  that  his  good  name 
was  worth  far  more  than  any  mone- 
tary profit  that  he  would  gain  by 
charging  his  friends  for  this  neces- 
sity. 

What  Value  Does  Society 
Place  on  a  Name? 

Occasionally  there  appears  that 
forlorn  and  pathetic  figure  who  gets 
so  in  the  habit  of  coloring  the  truth 
that  he  becomes  a  joke.  And,  if  he 
persists  in  this  practice  the  line 
grows  so  dim  between  truth  and 
falsehood  that  he  cannot  see  it.  In 
time  he  may  even  come  to  believe 
his  wildest  flights  of  imagination.  He 
bankrupts  his  name  by  counterfeiting 
his  word. 

Society  will  forgive  many  faults 
and  foibles  but  if  one  willfully  and 
continuously  associates  his  name  with 
that  which  is  deceitful,  he  will  be 
written  off  as  a  bad  account.  This  is 
a  tragedy.  Having  a  good  name 
means  one  pays  his  debts.  His 
promises  are  good  even  when  keep- 
ing them  is  both  inconvenient  and 
disagreeable.  A  great  teacher  told  us 


once  in  class  that  some  time  before 
he  had  paid  a  bill  with  cash  and  got 
a  receipt,  which  he  lost.  Later  he 
was  billed  again  for  the  account.  He 
went  to  see  the  proprietor  of  the 
business  and  told  him  that  he  had 
paid  the  debt  in  full  when  it  was 
first  due. 

"Do  you  have  a  receipt?"  he  was 
asked. 

"No,  I  lost  it." 

"Well,  my  books  show  that  you 
still  owe  it,"  the  merchant  curtly  re- 
plied. So  the  teacher  paid  it  again 
to  protect  his  good  name  and  in 
order  that  his  profession  be  not 
blamed. 

How  Is  a  Good  Name  Built? 

There  is  no  magic  to  it.  It  is  built 
like  a  book  is  written,  one  word  at  a 
time.  It  is  built  like  a  house  is  built, 
one  brick  at  a  time.  And  like  a  house, 
it  must  be  kept  in  constant  repair. 
A  good  family  background  makes  an 
excellent  foundation,  but  lacking 
this,  one  can  build  his  own  founda- 
tion and  he  will  be  held  in  high 
honor  because  of  his  own  qualities. 
Four  ingredients  are  necessary  for 
this  character  recipe: 

(1)  An  honest  purpose, 

(2)  A  determination  to  serve, 

(3)  The  choice  of  good  people 
as  friendly  associates  and 

(4)  The  guidance  of  God. 
The  late  Jefferson  Davis  Sandefer, 

Christian  educator  and  builder  of 
men,  was  President  of  Hardin- 
Simmons  University  from  1909  to 
1940  and  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  entire  Southwest 
— but  he  didn't  begin  that  way. 
He    started    out    as    an    unknown 
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country  boy  in  Sharp  County, 
Arkansas,  battled  his  way  up  against 
great  odds,  and  early  in  life  adopted 
Proverbs  22:1  as  his  favorite  and 
made  it  the  preamble  of  his  life.  It 
gave  him  such  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance that  his  strength  of  character 
was  apparent  to  those  who  met  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  grew  more 
gallant  and  stalwart  the  longer  one 
knew  him.  He  knew  how  a  good 
name  was  built  and  how  it  could  be 
lost  easily.  He  was  fond  of  saying  in 
his  university  chapel  addresses  that 
no  man  ever  became  bad  suddenly. 
This  comes  about  after  neglecting 
an  ideal  here,  soft-pedaling  a  convic- 
tion there,  by  discounting  a  principle 
he  once  held,  cheapening  his  sense 
of  values,  quibbling  with  the  right 
and  lowering  his  standards. 

How  Can  a  Man  Redeem 
His  Reputation? 

This  has  been  accomplished  many 
times  and  it  is  being  done  now.  What 
is  being  done  by  others  is  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  deeply  and 
sincerely  desire  it.  It  demands  a  high 
moral  resolve,  plus  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  discipline  oneself.  It 
calls  for  right  association  coupled 
with  the  strength  which  divine  wor- 
ship imparts. 

A  letter  from  a  man  thirty  years 
of  age,  in  prison  for  his  share  in  a 
crime  committed  as  he  and  others 
participated  in  a  drunken  brawl,  in 
which  a  person  was  killed,  requested 
admission  to  our  university.  It  looked 
as  though  there  were  three  strikes 
against  him  and  that  he  was  already 
out.  But  a  careful  investigation  and 
correspondence     with     the     prison 


chaplain  indicated  that  after  nine 
years  behind  the  bars,  this  prisoner 
had  opened  his  mind  to  a  deep  and 
vital  Christian  experience  and  he 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  train  for 
Christian  service. 

His  conduct  there  was  strong  evi- 
dence that  this  profession  was 
genuine  and  it  was  disclosed  that 
he  had  been  teaching  a  Bible  class 
under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain. 
Our  admissions  committee  approved 
his  application  and  after  four  years 
he  was  graduated  with  superior 
marks.  Later  he  completed  a  theo- 
logical seminary  training  and  today 
he  is  pastor  of  a  leading  church  in 
his  city.  He  has  earned  and  deserves 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.  Upon  visiting  in  his  area 
recently  I  was  gratified  to  hear  many 
professional  men  speak  highly  of 
him,  to  see  evidences  of  his  worthy 
leadership  and  to  see  solid  proof  of 
the  good  name  he  has  established. 

Helping  Others  to  Protect 
Their  Good  Name 

We  employ  firemen  to  protect  us 
from  fire.  We  hire  policemen  to  pro- 
tect us  from  thugs.  But  we  have 
little  protection  from  the  vicious  ped- 
dlers of  half-truths  and  malignant 
misrepresentation  who  frequently 
are  allowed  to  run  wild  and  inflict 
their  heart-breaking  damage. 

In  a  Midwestern  state  a  boy  whose 
parents  had  died,  lived  with  his 
maternal  grandfather  on  his  farm 
four  miles  from  town.  The  boy 
traveled  this  distance  each  day  to 
high  school  in  this  little  city  and  had 
always  had  a  good  name.  A  certain 
careless,   fun-loving,   loose-talker  of 
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"You  are  extremely  good-natured,  and 
people  take  constant  advantage  of  you. 
You  must  assert  yourself,  and  a  good 
way  to  start  is  to  shoo  your  four  young- 
sters off  this  scale." 


poor  judgment  in  this  little  city  de- 
cided he  would  start  a  double-talk 
story,  which  he  considered  very 
harmless.  So  he  went  into  a  store 
and  asked  the  proprietor  if  he  had 
heard  about  "ABC"  beating  his 
grandfather  up. 

In  alarm  the  man  responded,  "No! 
It  couldn't  be!" 

"Oh,  yes  he  did,"  the  wit 
countered,  "he  got  up  at  six  o'clock 
and  his  grandfather  got  up  at 
seven!"  And  they  both  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  But  within  a  week's  time  this 
story  had  been  retold  so  many  times 
that  it  had  grown  so  twisted  that  it 
became  an  ugly,  malicious  rumor 
over  the  town  and  out  into  the 
country.  Men  boldly  affirmed  that 
this  grandson  had  become  ungrate- 
ful, quarrelsome  and  belligerent  and 
had  turned  on  his  grandfather, 
knocked  him  down  and  had  bruised 
and  cut  his  face  unmercifully. 


When  the  story  came  to  this 
grandfather  he  ran  it  down  and  sent 
for  the  originator  of  this  gossip  to 
come  to  see  him,  and  he  said:  "If 
you  do  not  go  back  to  town  and 
start  straightening  this  story  out  to- 
day, I  am  going  to  call  my  lawyer 
and  file  a  libel  suit  against  you.  If 
this  boy  should  ever  want  to  run  for 
public  office  somebody  would  use 
this  silly,  slanderous  story  against 
him  and  ruin  him." 

The  challenge  of  this  grandfather 
saved  the  day  for  the  boy  but  it 
illustrates  how  easily  and  how  quick- 
ly, through  no  fault  of  his  own,  any 
person  can  have  his  good  name 
jeopardized.  As  counterfeit  money 
makes  people  suspicious  of  good 
currency,  so  gossip,  even  when  told 
as  a  joke  can  discount  your  greatest 
posssession — your  good  name. 

Your  character  and  your  name  are 
inseparable  and  ultimately  will  be 
on  the  same  level.  The  demand  of 
the  hour  is  for  you  to  build  a  name 
of  which  you  will  be  proud  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  guard  it  well  and 
you  will  realize  all  the  eternal, 
built-in  values  of  the  Proverb  22:1: 

A  good  name  is  to  be  chosen  rather 
than  great  riches, 
and  favor  is  better  than  silver  or 
gold. 


ALL  COMMENT  CENSORED 

Persistent  bloopers  haunt   the   jet   age, 
It's  a  waste,  and  such  a  pity ; 

Breakfast    in   London,   dinner   in   L.A., 
And  baggage  in  Mexico  City. 

—Paul  P.  Wentz 
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Part  of  the  series  on  the  Twelve  Apostles 


PHILIP,  the  First  Man  to  Hear 
Jesus*  "Follow  Me!" 

By  William  Barclay 


IF  WE  possessed  only  the  first  three  gospels  we  would  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  Philip  except  his  name.  It  is  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  Philip  really  appears  upon  the  scene  and  becomes  a 
person  in  his  own  right. 

1.  There  is  one  honor  and  distinction  of  which  nothing  can  ever 
rob  Philip.  According  to  the  gospel  story,  Philip  was  the  first  man 
ever  to  hear  Jesus  say,  "Follow  me!"  Philip  was  the  first  man  to  hear 
that  invitation  and  command  which  Jesus  has  been  addressing  ever 
since  to  all  men  and  to  us  (Jn.  1:45). 

2.  Like  so  many  of  the  disciples,  Philip's  first  reaction,  as  soon  as 
he  had  discovered  Jesus,  was  to  share  Jesus  with  someone  else.  And 
the  person  with  whom  he  chose  to  share  him  was  Nathanael.  And 
here  Philip  ran  into  a  difficulty  (Jn.  1:43-46).  He  told  Nathanael  that 
he  had  found  the  Messiah  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nathanael's  skeptical 
reaction  was  to  say:  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
Nathanael  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Messiah,  or  anyone 
else  worth  thinking  about,  could  come  from  a  no-account  place  like 
Nazareth.  Philip's  answer  was  the  perfect  answer.  All  he  said  was, 
"Come  and  see!"  Here  is  the  wisest  kind  of  evangelism.  Very,  very 
few  people  have  ever  been  argued  into  Christianity.  The  only  real 
argument  for  Christianity  is  Christian  experience;  the  only  real  proof 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  is  personally  to  meet  Jesus.  Therefore,  the 
only  real  appeal  to  men  is  to  say:  "This  is  what  Jesus  Christ  has 
done  for  me.  He  can  do  the  same  and  more  for  you.  Try  it  and  see!" 
One  of  the  truest  things  that  was  ever  said  about  Christianity  is  that 
it  is  "an  experiment  which  ends  in  an  experience."  There  are  certain 
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things  of  which  experience  is  the   only  proof,   and  Christianity  is 
supremely  such  a  thing. 

3.  There  follow  two  incidents  which  show  why  Philip  never  reached 
just  the  top  rank. 

The  first  shows  us  Philip  at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Jesus 
asked  Philip  where  they  could  get  bread  for  the  hungry  crowd  to  eat. 
Philip's  reaction  was  that  a  man's  wages  for  a  year  would  not  buy 
enough  bread  to  give  each  of  them  a  bite.  (The  penny  of  the  KJV 
is  the  denarius,  which  was  worth  about  twenty-five  cents  and  which 
was  the  normal  pay  for  a  day's  work  done  by  a  laboring  man.)  Here 
we  see  Philip  very  willing  that  something  should  be  done  but  without 
an  idea  how  to  do  it  (Jn.  6:5-7).  Philip  was  the  man  who  would  like 
to  do  something  but  who  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Like  so 
many  people,  he  had  forgotten  how  much  Jesus  can  do  with  very  little. 

The  second  incident  tells  us  of  the  time  when  the  Greeks  came 
seeking  to  see  Jesus.  Philip  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  and 
he  passed  the  question  on  to  Andrew  (Jn.  12:20-22).  Here  we  see 
Philip  as  the  man  who  did  not  like  responsibility.  He  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  taking  these  Gentile  Greeks  to  Jesus,  so  he 
passed  the  problem  to  Andrew.  Philip  was  at  least  wise  enough  not 
to  let  the  matter  slide;  he  at  least  had  the  sense  to  take  it  to  a  man 
who  would  make  a  decision. 

4.  Philip's  last  appearance  is  in  the  Upper  Room.  There  he  asked 
a  great  question  and  received  the  greatest  of  all  answers.  "If  only," 
Philip  said  to  Jesus,  "we  could  see  God."  "He  who  has  seen  me," 
said  Jesus,  "has  seen  the  Father"  (Jn.  14:8,  9).  Here  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ — if  you 
want  to  see  what  God  is  like,  look  at  Jesus.  The  one  great  thing  about 
Philip  was  that  he  knew  the  right  question  to  ask,  and  because  of 
that  he  got  the  magnificent  and  the  all-sufficient  answer. 

In  the  end,  legend  says,  Philip  died  a  martyr's  death  by  having  his 
ankles  pierced  and  by  being  hung  upside  down  until  he  died.  And 
such  was  his  humility  that  his  last  request  was  that  his  body  should 
not  be  wrapped  in  linen  but  in  papyrus  (the  ancient  paper)  for  he 
was  not  worthy  that  even  his  dead  body  should  be  treated  as  his 
Lord's  body  had  been. 

QUESTIONS 

What  notable  first  did  Philip  achieve?  How  does  Philip's  action  point  to 
the  wisest  kind  of  evangelism?  Why  did  Philip  not  reach  the  top  rank  among 
the  disciples?  How  did  Philip  find  God?  How  may  we? 
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THE  PLEDGE 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


AMONG  the  men  who  stepped 
forward  to  sign  that  ominous 
document  on  that  eventful  day  of 
July  4,  1776,  was  a  tall,  redhead 
from  Virginia  and  a  short,  squat  man 
from  Massachusetts.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  each  quickly  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  paper  that  was,  in 
reality,  a  death  warrant.  Boldly,  and 
together  with  the  other  fifty-four 
patriots,  they  proclaimed  ".  .  .  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor." 

In  all  American  History,  no  two 
men  could  possibly  epitomize  such 
stark  personal  contrast,  as  this  Vir- 
ginian and  this  Yankee.  One  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  plantation  owner;  the 
other  the  offspring  of  a  plain  dirt 
farmer.  One  was  a  "monarchist,"  be- 
lieving in  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. The  other  believed  in  the 
people  and  was  labeled — "idealist." 

But  what  they  believed  in  and 
what  set  them  apart  is,  after  all, 
relatively  unimportant.  They  were  as 
alike  in  dedication,  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  intense  patriotism  as  two 
identical  and  fraternal  twins. 

Both  were  highly  educated  men 
(rare  in  those  frontier  days);  had 
built  successful  law  practices;  and 
had  become  influential  citizens.  Both 
were  dynamic  spokesmen  of  regional 
factionalism.  Both  were  delegates  to 


the  Continental  Congress  and  both 
became  members  of  that  key  five- 
man  committee  that  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
Yankee  seconding  Virginia's  resolu- 
tion. Both  were  quiet  heroes,  work- 
ing steadily  behind  the  scenes  for 
American  freedom. 

They  were  no  weak-kneed,  4-F 
Charlies,  either.  The  Yankee  once 
climbed  to  a  ship's  forecastle  and 
with  a  musket  coolly  blazed  away  at 
an  enemy  vessel.  The  Virginian 
escaped  certain  capture  by  Tar- 
leton's  raiders  and  a  hangman's  dead- 
ly noose  by  a  mere  five  minutes. 

Eventually,  each  became  a  U.S. 
Vice-President.  But  one  had  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  a  stanch  ally;  the 
other  as  fanatic  foe.  As  a  result,  one 
won  the  presidency;  the  other  lost  it. 

The  years  passed.  There  came 
another  warm  summer;  another 
Fourth  of  July.  The  Virginian  lay 
dying — an  old  man  of  83.  "I  shall 
not  die,"  he  mused,  "without  a  hope 
that  light  and  liberty  are  on  a  steady 
advance."  A  little  over  three  hours 
later,  his  Yankee  compatriot  closed 
his  eyes  in  New  England,  with  near 
identical  words:  "Independence  For- 
ever! 

But  their  pledge  lives  on  today  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

(Who  were  these  two  men?  Turn 
to  page  53  for  the  answer.) 
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Billy  feared  no  one,  certainly  not  the  devil 


Can  Anybody  Beat  Billy? 


By  Duane   Valentry 


HE  was  a  champion — not  like 
Willy  Stilt,  Ted  Williams,  or 
Carol  Heiss — but  still  a  champ. 

He  was  the  champion  "booze- 
battler"  of  all  time! 

Back  in  the  late  1880's  and  early 
1900's,  Billy  Sunday  single-handedly 
closed  saloons  by  the  thousand  and 
hurt  the  liquor  traffic  in  a  way  that 
hasn't  been  done  since.  According 
to  a  lot  of  people,  we  need  someone 
like  Billy  around  today — someone 
who  isn't  afraid  to  fight  no  matter 
how  powerful  the  enemy. 

Billy  feared  nobody,  not  even  the 
devil  himself,  and  men  got  a  big  kick 
out  of  watching  him  deliver  a  ser- 
mon. As  he  warmed  up  to  his  sub- 
ject he'd  take  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his 
sleeves,  and  proceed  to  "beat  up"  the 
devil  just  as  though  he  was  right  on 
the  dais  with  him,  as  many  imagined 
he  was. 

Nobody  dreamed  that  the  atomic- 
space  age  lay  just  around  the  corner; 
there  were  no  planes  in  the  air,  much 
less  jets.  It  was  the  day  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  and,  a  little  later,  the 
horseless  carriage,  the  last  word  in 
speed,  or  so  people  thought. 

But  men  were  men,  and  most  of 
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the  same  problems  existed  then  as 
do  now,  and  Billy  Sunday  was  all  for 
meeting  them  head-on. 

Once  a  baseball  star  in  the  major 
leagues,  Sunday  "got  religion"  and 
that  changed  his  life  completely. 
Once  he  had  painted  the  town  with 
his  buddies  but  now  he  saw  things 
differently  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  working  for  good. 

Dynamic  and  colorful,  the  ex- 
baseballer  made  headlines  every- 
where he  went  and  he  went  every- 
where. His  name  was  on  the  lips  of 
men  and  women  every  day  and  he 
had  only  to  make  an  appearance  to 
have  people  for  hundreds  of  miles 
drop  everything  to  come  to  hear 
him. 

For  Billy,  the  churches  forgot  their 
differences  and  joined  to  invite  him. 
Typical  was  the  invitation  sent  him 
from  the  Protestant  churches  in 
Tioga,  Pennsylvania.  As  for  most  of 
his  appearances,  prayer  meetings 
were  conducted  each  week  long  in 
advance  of  his  coming,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  visit. 

"We  went  to  them  all,"  an  old- 
timer  recalls.  "One  thing  was  sure; 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  was  going 


to  miss  this  event.  When  the  day 
finally  arrived,  it  was  hard  not  to 
catch  the  contagion  of  excitement  as 
we  walked  to  the  big  tent  on  the 
edge  of  town." 

Small  town  streets  were  thick  with 
crowds  and  still  they  poured  in, 
hour  by  hour,  coming  by  wagon,  by 
train,  carriage,  and  on  foot,  from 
miles  around.  Shops  were  closed, 
farmers  left  their  fields,  and  business 
practically  came  to  a  standstill. 

"You  could  check  young  children 
at  the  'nursery/  supervised  by  kind- 
ly 'Ma'  Sunday  herself.  The  big  tent 
filled  rapidly;  ushers  were  volunteers 
from     the    various     churches.     We 


learned  later  that  hundreds  of  dis- 
appointed people  were  turned  away 
outside.  A  choir  sang  many  old 
hymns,  such  as  'The  Old  Rugged 
Cross'  and  'When  the  Roll  Is  Called 
Up  Yonder.' 

"When  Billy  Sunday  started  to 
speak  everything  else  was  forgotten. 
He  was  a  wonderful  speaker — they 
said  maybe  the  greatest  who  ever 
lived.  He  was  fiery  and  sometimes 
wild,  but  he  had  great  dignity,  too. 
Some  things  he  said  made  the  people 
gasp,  but  everyone  hung  on  his 
words." 

Also  typical  was  his  visit  to  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  where  he  gave  three 
sermons  a  day  to  four  to  six  thousand 
people  at  each  service — over  a  five- 
week  period.  At  the  men's  meeting 
on  the  last  day,  when  five  thousand 
pledged  their  practical  support  at  the 
polls  and  elsewhere  to  the  mayor  if 
he  closed  saloons  on  Sunday  and 
exterminated  gambling,  a  reporter 
(how  they  loved  the  colorful  evange- 
list!)  described  the  scene: 

"They  did  it  with  cheers  and  ap- 
parent determination  .  .  .  after  a 
sermon  on  the  effect  of  the  liquor 
traffic  on  human  society  .  .  .  full  of 
figures  and  facts.  Reliable  people 
told  me  the  business  of  the  saloons 
fell  off  from  30  to  75  percent." 

SO  IT  went  wherever  Sunday 
preached.  Years  after  his  visits 
churches  had  doubled  their  congre- 
gations, young  people's  organizations 
had  sprung  up  and  police  reported 
few  arrests.  Businessmen  received 
"conscience  money"  in  payment  of 
old  debts  and  countless  concrete 
examples  told  of  changed  lives  and 
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habits.  Said  a  former  Ohio  saloon- 
keeper: 

"It  would  take  a  lifetime  for  me  to 
tell  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
benefit  Billy  Sunday  did  me.  I  kept 
a  saloon  two  miles  from  the  taber- 
nacle in  Columbus  but  read  the 
papers  .  .  .  that  was  all  I  needed." 

Said  another:  "I  didn't  own  a 
saloon,  but  was  trying  to  buy  them 
all — drinking,  gambling  and  carous- 
ing around." 

Certainly  no  individual  in  modern 
times  has  done  as  much  as  Sunday 
to  help  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
he  caught  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
ca as  few  men  ever  have.  His  fiery 
sermons  on  the  evils  of  drink  and  re- 
generated wasted  fives,  made  con- 
verts in  every  town  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  roused  people  to  vote 
out  of  existence  the  saloon,  then 
the  symbol  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

"The  saloon  is  the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lainies. It  is  worse  than  war  or  pesti- 
lence. It  is  the  crime  of  crimes,  the 
appalling  source  of  misery,  poverty 
and  sorrow,"  went  Billy's  world- 
famous  "booze"  sermon.  "It  causes 
three-fourths  of  the  crime,  and  of 
course  is  the  source  of  three-fourths 
of  the  taxes  to  support  that  crime. 
And  to  license  such  an  incarnate 
fiend  of  hell  is  the  dirtiest,  most 
low-down,  damnable  business  on  top 
this  old  earth!" 

Such  language,  it  can  be  imagined, 
did  not  endear  Sunday  to  the  liquor 
industry,  and  there  was  retaliation. 
"The  liquor  men  seemed  to  know  his 
engagements  almost  as  soon  as  he 
made  them,  and  weeks  ahead  of  his 
meetings  they  began  to  circulate  all 
manner    of    lying    slanders    against 


him,"  said  an  associate.  "It  is  well 
authenticated  that  they  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  doing 
this." 

But  no  group  was  able,  by  any 
means,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  man 
whose  phrases  were  repeated  all 
over  the  country.  Especially  did  the 
forthright,  down-to-earthiness  of 
Billy  Sunday  appeal  to  men,  of  every 
age  and  background,  and  they 
flocked  to  hear  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Billy 
Sunday,  born  in  a  log  cabin  and 
raised  in  an  orphanage,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  "Pop"  Anson  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  playing  a  spec- 
tacular game  of  baseball  for  the  city 
team  in  Marshalltown.  Anson  per- 
suaded the  boy  that  his  calling  lay 
with  the  major  leagues,  thus  Billy 
was  one  of  the  few  ever  to  go  from 
the  "prairie"  to  the  big  time  in  one 
stride.  Always  a  fast  runner,  his 
speed  gave  him  equal  standing  with 
his  more  experienced  teammates, 
and  he  was  soon  known  as  the  fastest 
man  in  baseball. 

As  a  player  the  boy  from  Iowa 
gained  fans  and  was  popular  with 
the  other  players.  After  he  was  con- 
verted to  active  Christianity,  a  job 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  began  to  absorb 
his  spare  time;  work  into  which  he 
threw  himself  with  all  of  his  amazing 
energy. 

Buying  a  secondhand  Bible  for 
thirty-five  cents,  he  began  to  teach 
Sunday  school.  Boys,  he  found,  were 
more  inclined  to  talk  baseball,  but 
he  promised  to  tell  them  all  they 
wanted  to  know  about  the  game  any 
other  day  of  the  week — Sunday 
belonged  to  God. 
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Speaking  to  "Y"  groups  and  to 
churches,  the  baseball  star  showed 
promise  of  the  eloquence  that  would 
make  him  famous.  But  his  contract 
had  several  years  to  run  and  he  was 
valuable  to  his  managers.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  that  a  contract 
is  a  contract,  but  he  felt  his  right 
work  lay  in  the  field  of  religion. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  things 
some  call  coincidence — but  it  re- 
leased Sunday  for  the  work  he 
wanted  to  do.  Many  National  League 
players  had  withdrawn  from  their 
teams  to  form  the  Brotherhood 
Association,  forerunner  of  the 
American  League.  In  the  spring  of 
1891  these  men  returned  to  the 
National  League,  providentially  for 
Sunday.  Since  the  market  was  so 
flooded  with  baseball  players,  his 
managers  at  last  were  willing  to  let 
him  go.  So  ended  the  athletic  career 
of  a  great  star  who  had  other  things 
on  his  mind  than  hitting  a  ball. 

BILLY  Sunday  preached  to  eighty 
million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— before  the  age  of  radio  and 
television!  In  thirty-five  years  of 
fabulously  successful  evangelizing  he 
converted  a  million  people  and  was 
the  greatest  single  power  responsible 
for  prohibition. 

Sunday  preached  with  an  inspired 
fury  no  one  has  equalled  before  or 
since.  So  fervent  was  his  delivery  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  physical 
trainer  with  him.  Yet  he  never  tired 
no  matter  how  exhausting  his  sched- 
ule. 

Many  criticized  Sunday  until  they 
heard  him,  then  they  became  ardent 
admirers.    Few    could    resist    him. 


During  his  visit  to  New  York  in  1917 
he  spoke  to  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people  and  converted  one  hundred 
thousand.  Did  they  "last"?  (Some 
said  no.) 

"If  I  can  get  some  drunkard  to  go 
home  and  stop  being  untrue  to  his 
wife  and  stop  her  tears  for  six  months 
— I'll  do  it  every  time,"  he  answered 
them. 

Could  Sunday  look  at  the  scene 
today  he  would  see  taverns  and 
cocktail  bars  in  every  town  and  city 
in  place  of  the  saloons  he  fought  to 
close.  He  would  see  in  them  not  only 
men  but  women  and  young  people 
instead  of  the  Skid  Row  characters 
he  knew.  He'd  see  these  bars  with 
high-priced  talent  and  attractive 
decor  to  get  people  inside — polite 
places  instead  of  the  tough  place  the 
saloon  was.  He'd  hear  and  see  ad- 
vertising of  the  product  he  hated 
coming  into  the  American  home 
itself. 

Doubtless  Sunday  would  be  ap- 
palled but  certainly  not  hopeless. 
He'd  pull  off  his  coat,  square  his 
broad  shoulders  and  begin  to  fight 
— and  he  had  a  way  of  winning  bat- 
tles that  cost  his  enemies  dear. 

Today  the  battle  against  alcohol 
goes  on  more  fiercely  than  ever,  but 
it  needs  more  "booze-battlers"  like 
Billy  Sunday,  the  champ  of  them 
all — a  David  who  was  never  afraid 
to  cast  stones  every  day  of  his  life 
at  this  Goliath!  ■■ 
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The  God  of  the  Covenant 


By   Charles  M.   Laymon 


THUS  far  we  have  been  mostly  considering  some  of  the  important 
facts  that  are  to  be  known  about  the  Bible.  These  have  included 
such  matters  as  how  it  came  to  be,  the  story  of  its  translation,  and 
the  numerous  literary  forms  it  contains.  We  are  now  turning  directly 
to  the  Bible  itself  as  we  focus  upon  its  message,  a  message  that  was 
first  directed  to  its  original  readers,  but  has  also  spoken  to  the  cen- 
turies since. 

The  Story  of  the  Bible 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  who  knows  the  facts  associated  with  the 
origin,  date,  and  character  of  the  sixty-six  books  it  contains  is  able  to 
see  their  relationship  to  each  other.  He  has  also  gained  a  historical 
perspective  that  enables  him  to  mark  the  ongoing  story  that  it  tells. 
There  is  a  beginning,  a  development,  a  climax,  and  a  faith-projection 
into  eternity.  It  is  a  story  of  God;  it  is  a  story  of  man;  it  is  a  story 
of  God  and  man  together.  Yes,  it  is  a  story  for  everyman,  for  those 
who  have  lived  and  for  those  who  yet  will  live. 

Creation 

The  story  of  the  Bible  begins  with  creation  itself.  One  might  say 
that  it  opens  even  before  creation.  "In  the  beginning  God,"  we  read. 
"The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  over  the  face  of 
the  waters"  (Gen.  1:2).  The  pre-scientific  accounts  of  creation  in 
Genesis  1:1-2 :4a  and  2:4b-24  are  concerned  to  tell  us  that  one  good 
God  made  the  universe  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as  befitting  his  divine 
majesty,  and  man  in  his  own  image  as  the  crown  of  it. 

Although  there  is  probably  a  450-year  time  span  between  the  two 
creation   stories,   and   even   though   they   were   written   by   different 
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authors,  both  insist  that  there  was  a  divine  Being  behind  the  origin  of 
life.  In  addition  to  this,  both  accounts  present  man  in  terms  of  a 
distinct  relation  to  God. 

When  we  read  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  we  are  to 
think  of  our  spiritual  kinship  to  the  Creator.  Even  as  God  is  righteous 
man  also  has  a  moral  nature.  Even  as  God  is  a  creative  and  purposive 
Being,  so  also  man  may  plan,  conceive,  and  bring  high  ventures  to 
fulfillment.  Even  as  God  is  love,  so  man  also  may  love  and  adore. 

This  kinship  between  God  and  man  that  is  involved  in  the  state- 
ment that  man  was  created  in  God's  image  (1:27)  is  also  implicit  in 
the  other  account  of  creation  where  God  forms  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Here  he  "breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life" 
(2:7) .  Thus  man  became  a  living  being  with  God's  own  life  indwelling 
him.  There  is  dignity  in  this  fact,  dignity  and  destiny  alike. 

The  Fall 

Man  was  placed  in  an  ideal  setting  for  beginning  his  life  on  earth. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  is  symbolic  of  a  perfect  society  where  all  of 
man's  needs  were  met  (Gen.  2:15-3:24).  These  needs  were  not  only 
physical,  but  were  also  spiritual.  There  was  food  to  eat  and  also 
fellowship  with  God  to  enjoy,  as  represented  by  the  walking  of  God 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  All  was  idyllic  and  serene. 

The  peace  and  protection  of  Eden,  however,  was  not  to  last  for 
long.  A  foreign  note  was  to  enter  the  garden,  one  off-key  and  shatter- 
ing. Adam  and  Eve  ate  fruit  that  had  been  forbidden  them  from  one 
of  the  trees  that  was  called  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  Clearly  we  are  brought  face  to  face  here  with  moral  reality 
rather  than  with  botanical  matters.  The  theme  is  the  willful  disobedi- 
ence of  man  as  he  set  his  own  will  and  desires  above  God's.  Sin 
became  a  reality;  evil  entered  Eden. 

The  account  not  only  records  the  fact  of  sin;  it  also  presents  some 
of  the  motives  that  led  Eve  to  disobey  God.  First  of  all  she  saw  that 
the  fruit  was  good  for  food.  "What  is  wrong  with  this?"  she  must 
have  asked  herself.  "Isn't  food  a  worthy  item?"  Then  she  noted  that 
the  fruit  was  beautiful.  Here  again,  she  thought,  the  beautiful  must 
be  a  good  and  proper  thing.  Then  she  realized  that  eating  the  fruit 
would  make  her  wise.  And  how  could  anything  be  out  of  line  with 
wisdom  and  the  power  that  it  brings? 

The  really  tragic  consequence  of  Adam  and  Eve's  sin — and  it  is 
the  consequence  of  everyman's  sin — was  that  they  had  broken  the 
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relationship  between  themselves  and  God;  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  Eden.  Sin  brought  separation  from  God.  What  had  begun  as 
a  life  of  harmony  and  wholeness  was  now  an  existence  of  broken 
dreams  and  of  souls  severed  from  God.  For  this  reason  the  situation 
the  story  represents  has  been  called  "the  Fall." 

The  Covenant 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  story  of  the  Bible  is  the  story  of  creation 
and  redemption.  The  Fall  presented  God  with  a  tragical  situation. 
By  his  own  misuse  of  the  free  will  with  which  he  had  been  endowed, 
man  had  driven  a  wedge  between  himself  and  his  creator;  evil  had 
become  a  fact  of  life.  Eden  must  somehow  be  restored. 

The  story  of  redemption  that  the  Bible  tells  from  this  point  on  is 
essentially  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "the  restoration  of  Eden." 
God  moved  mightily  to  bring  his  children  back  again  into  union  with 
himself.  Although  this  was  a  continuous  effort  through  the  centuries, 
there  are  certain  landmarks  along  the  way  that  stand  out  in  emphasis 
as  signs  of  progress  or  as  new  stages  in  divine  revelation. 

One  of  these  landmarks  was  the  covenant  that  God  established 
with  Abram.  This  intrepid  patriarch  had  journeyed  from  Haran  into 
a  new  land  that  had  been  promised  (Gen.  12:1-3)  to  him  by  the 
Lord.  It  was  a  spiritual  adventure  of  a  high  order,  under  the  inner 
compulsion  of  a  great  religious  intuition.  When  he  reached  the  new 
country  God  spoke  to  him  again,  establishing  a  covenant  that  Abram 
entered  into  by  faith.  The  account  in  Genesis  reads: 

Behold,  my  covenant  is  with  you,  and  you  shall  be  the  father  of  a 
multitude  of  nations.  ...  I  will  make  you  exceedingly  fruitful;  and 
I  will  make  nations  of  you,  and  kings  shall  come  forth  from  you. 
And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  you  and  your 
descendants  after  you  throughout  their  generations  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  God  to  you  and  to  your  descendants  after  you 
(Gen.  17:4,  6-7). 

A  covenant  usually  was  a  contract  between  two  parties;  here  it 
becomes  an  agreement  between  God  and  Abraham  (his  name  being 
changed  from  Abram),  and  through  the  patriarch  with  the  Hebrew 
people.  That  a  god  would  bind  himself  at  all  to  the  keeping  of  an 
agreement  with  humans  was  a  remarkable  thing.  This  is  known  as  a 
suzerain  covenant  because  it  was  established  between  parties  of  a 
higher  and  a  lower  level.  The  basis  of  its  being  in  operation  was  the 
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love  and  good  will  of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  his  people  on  the  other. 

The  Covenant — Deliverance — The  Law 

As  the  people  of  the  covenant  the  Hebrews  looked  forward  to 
their  new  life  under  God's  care  and  guidance.  The  rite  of  circumcision 
was  established  as  a  sign  of  their  belonging  to  Jehovah.  With  the 
passing  of  the  years,  however,  came  famine  and  even  enslavement 
under  Pharaoh.  But  then  God  raised  up  Moses  to  deliver  his  children, 
revealing  himself  in  the  burning  bush  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  (Ex.  3:4).  The  very  mention  of 
Abraham  here  involves  the  covenant  itself  which  God  had  made 
with  the  patriarch. 

Although  God  had  made  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  his  deliver- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  under  Moses  (Ex.  4-15)  was 
regarded  as  the  divine  act  that  highlighted  his  special  relationship 
to  them.  It  was  a  deliverance  within  the  covenant.  Through  the 
centuries  that  followed  the  nation  looked  back  upon  this  event  as  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  people  of  God.  It  was  for 
them  what  the  cross  was  later  to  become  for  the  Christians. 

The  deliverance  from  Egypt  had  freed  the  Hebrews  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  life.  But  more  was  needed.  As  the  people  of  the  cove- 
nant, God  next  gave  them  the  Law  at  Sinai  (Ex.  20:1-17).  Here  were 
to  be  found  ten  basic  commandments  for  daily  living.  These  would 
have  to  be  expanded  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  specific  situations, 
but  they  would  remain  as  the  structural  center  of  the  life  of  the 
people. 

The  New  Covenant  in  the  Heart 

With  the  passing  of  the  centuries  the  Jews  lived  according  to  the 
Law  with  only  moderate  success.  They  found  it  particularly  difficult 
to  keep  their  religion  pure  in  a  country  where  Baal  worship  predomi- 
nated. This  was  a  fertility  cult  that  they  confronted  in  Canaan  when 
they  settled  down  there  after  the  wilderness  wanderings  under  Moses. 
It  was  quite  common  for  the  Canaanites  to  worship  the  baal  of  the 
fields  whom  they  thought  gave  them  crops.  When  the  Jews  became 
farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil  in  those  early  days  they  too  fell  into 
this  practice.  In  some  cases  they  borrowed  the  immoral  heathen  rites 
and  associated  them  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

There  were  other  crying  weaknesses   among  the  Jews   also.   The 
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great  prophets  of  the  nation,  Amos,  Hosea,  Jeremiah  and  the  rest, 
spoke  out  against  injustice,  greed,  lust,  and  selfishness.  They  called 
upon  the  people  to  live  as  the  people  of  God,  and  make  known  his 
grief  over  their  sins.  Although  the  Jews  had  come  to  be  a  monarchy 
with  a  capital  city  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  known  the  rule  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon,  their  sin  continued.  It  seemed  that  the  more 
the  prophets  spoke  to  them  the  deeper  their  defection  for  Jehovah 
developed. 

There  came  a  day  when  Jeremiah  was  moved  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  with  prophetic  insight  saw  that  the  time  would  come  for 
a  new  covenant  by  which  men  would  be  good  from  the  inside  out. 
They  would  not  be  trying  only  to  conform  to  an  external  Law  of 
Jehovah. 

But  this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
after  those  days,  says  the  Lord:  I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and 
I  will  write  it  upon  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people  (Jer.  31:33). 

Here  was  the  answer.  Religion  should  come  from  the  heart  if  it  were 
to  make  a  difference  in  life. 

The  New  Covenant  and  Christ 

More  than  five  hundred  years  seems  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  in  the 
fight  of  eternity  it  is  but  a  breath.  The  new  covenant  of  the  heart 
did  not  become  basic  in  the  life  of  men  until  Christ  came  with  his 
stress  upon  love  and  inner  sincerity.  The  story  of  the  Hebrews  should 
teach  us  that  it  takes  time  to  grow  a  soul,  time  and  patience  for  God 
as  well  as  for  man. 

On  the  last  night  before  the  cross,  as  Jesus  was  eating  with  his 
disciples  in  the  Upper  Room,  he  established  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
on  this  occasion  said,  "This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood'  ( 1  Cor. 
11:25).  Through  death  he  was  to  become  an  eternal  living  Lord  who 
would  abide  in  their  hearts.  With  his  inner  Presence  the  covenant 
that  Jeremiah  realized  must  come  became  a  reality.  ■  ■ 

LIFE-GOVERNING  RULE 

The  rule  that  governs  my  life  is  this:  Anything  that  dims  my  vision 
of  Christ,  or  takes  away  my  taste  for  Bible  study,  or  cramps  my  prayer 
life,  or  makes  Christian  work  difficult,  is  wrong  for  me,  and  I  must, 
as  a  Christian,  turn  away  from  it. — J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 
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MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Let  Me   Sing 


ODD  noises  came  from  the  chapel 
organ  last  Thursday  night.  It 
sounded  like  a  couple  of  the  higher 
keys  were  sticking  at  full  volume. 
One  of  our  tenors  who  is  a  radar 
mechanic  volunteered  to  take  a  look. 
When  he  unscrewed  the  back  of  the 
organ  though,  he  didn't  need  to  do 
anything  else.  There  was  our  chapel 
mouse,  Randolph,  and  his  French 
wife,  Denise,  squeaking  into  the 
amplifying  system. 

Of  course  when  the  ladies  saw 
them  the  noise  increased.  Three  or 
four  sopranos  and  three  or  four  altos 
were  standing  on  pews,  screaming 
in  a  dismal  sort  of  harmony.  Ran- 
dolph and  Denise  got  mad  and 
matched  them  shriek  for  shriek 
through  the  amplifiers. 


The  decibel  level  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  time  Randolph  and  I 
caught  the  pig  who  came  to  choir 
practice.  This  time  though,  I  shut 
everybody  off  by  putting  Randolph 
and  Denise  in  my  pocket  and  taking 
them  into  the  office  for  a  little  talk. 

After  we  left,  the  sopranos  and 
altos  climbed  off  the  pews  and  choir 
practice  went  on  but  the  choir  direc- 
tor told  me  later  that  the  singing  was 
really  ragged. 

I  dumped  the  mice  on  the  desk. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "What  were  you 
two  trying  to  do?" 

"We  want  to  join  the  choir,"  said 
Randolph.  "We  know  you  need 
singers." 

"We  do  need  singers  but  not 
players.  You've  got  to  stop  playing 
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around  inside  the  organ.  You'll  dis- 
rupt the  choir." 

"I  can  sing  as  well  as  any  of  those 
women  in  the  choir,"  said  Denise. 

"Besides,"  said  Randolph,  "that 
choir  plays  more  than  it  sings  any- 
way. I  hear  them  every  Thursday 
night.  You  can't  disrupt  that  choir. 
That's  their  permanent  state." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said. 

"Mais  oui  (He's  right),"  said 
Denise. 

"Sure  I'm  right,"  said  Randolph. 
"Every  time  the  choir  director  says 
anything  she  gets  a  reply  from  at 
least  one  person  in  each  section.  I'll 
show  you.  Denise,  you  be  the  direc- 
tor and  I'll  be  the  choir  sections." 

Denise  (as  choir  director):  It's 
time  to  start.  Let  me  have  your  at- 
tention, please. 

Randolph  (bass):  For  crying  out 
loud,  we  always  start  fifteen  minutes 
late!  I  wish  we  could  start  on  time 
for  once. 

(Tenor) :  I  don't  see  why  we  have 
to  start  so  early.  Why  don't  we  start 
practice  a  half  hour  later? 

(Alto):  Let's  re-arrange  the  choir 
loft.  We  can  put  the  organ  over 
there,  the  piano  here  and  turn  the 
pews  sideways. 

(Soprano) :  So  I  said  to  him,  "Now 
see  here,  Johnny  Withers,  this  is  our 
first  date  and  if  you  think  you  de- 
serve a  kiss,  you're  crazy!" 

Denise:  All  right  everybody, 
please  pick  up  the  next  anthem. 

Randolph  (alto):  Oh,  I  just  love 
this  anthem!  It's  my  favorite. 


(Tenor):  It  ought  to  be.  We  sing 
it  every  other  Sunday. 

(Bass):  This  number  is  a  little 
difficult  for  this  choir. 

(Soprano):  If  it  were  any  less 
difficult  it  would  be  a  one-note 
chant. 

Denise:  Now  let's  all  be  quiet 
while  the  basses  practice  their  part. 

Randolph  (bass):  I  could  practice 
this  all  night  and  I  still  wouldn't 
have  it. 

(Tenor):  Did  anybody  plug  the 
coffee  in? 

(Alto):  Did  you  bring  German 
chocolate  cake  again  tonight,  dear? 

(Soprano):  So  I  said  to  her,  "I 
don't  see  what  you  see  in  him  and 
if  you  think  dyeing  your  hair  is  going 
to  help  you  any,  you're  crazy." 

Denise:  Let's  do  our  best  now, 
once  more  for  the  chaplain. 

Randolph  (tenor):  That's  the 
worst  organ  I've  ever  seen.  I'd  like 
to  work  on  it  with  an  ax. 

(Bass):  Maybe  if  it  were  played 
properly  it  would  sound  better. 

(Soprano):  So  I  said  to  him,  "If 
you  think  I  won't  take  that  to  the 
base  commander,  you're  crazy." 

(Alto) :  I'm  leaving  in  ten  minutes. 
I  can't  miss  the  bowling  league. 

"Well,  Randolph  and  Denise,"  I 
said,  "I  see  you  little  ones  hear  quite 
a  bit  from  inside  that  organ!  You  can 
come  to  choir  practice  for  the 
crumbs,  but  no  more  playing,  sing- 
ing or  talking.  My  nerves  won't 
stand  you  and  the  choir  both  on  the 
same  night."  ■  ■ 


WHY  ABE  LINCOLN  WAS  ADMIRED:  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  win 
admiration  because  he  was  born  in  a  cabin,  but  because  he  lifted  himself 
out  of  a  cabin. — Jack  Herbert. 
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By  Graham  R.  Hodges 


HOLLYWOOD'S  Most  Happily 
Married  Couple  Tell  Their 
Secret"  announced  the  cover  of  a 
movie  magazine  at  my  favorite  news- 
stand. 

"How  I  Achieved  Serenity 
Through  Psychoanalysis"  is  the  lead 
article  in  another  movie  magazine, 
describing  a  well-known  hero's 
spiritual  saga  from  frustration  to  vic- 
tory. A  newspaper  on  the  same  rack 
relates  his  attempted  suicide  via  the 
sleeping  pill  route — this  serene  per- 
son whose  income,  haircut,  and 
serenity  are  known  to  millions. 

All  of  which  is  bound  to  raise  an 
old  question:  What  makes  for  hap- 
piness, anyway?  What  do  we  have  to 
have,  do,  or  refrain  from  having  or 
doing? 

Common  sense  and  Christ's  teach- 
ings tell  us  that  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  lies  within.  Neither  the 
most  expensive  foreign  car  nor  two- 
dollar  cigars  can  bring  us  what  Jesus 
was  talking  about  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

This  sermon,  or  collection  of  his 


sayings,  is  still  man's  most  practical 
guide  for  true  and  lasting  happiness. 
Delivered  from  a  height,  it  still  is 
the  best  overall  view  of  what  makes 
us  tick  or  blow  up,  what  can  damn 
or  bless  us,  and  what  brings  that  not- 
to-be-bought  kind  of  "happiness" 
that's  not  only  good  for  life,  but  the 
next  life,  too.  Better  than  a  thousand 
barrels  of  tranquilizers  or  happy 
pills. 

Here  are  three  kinds — or  levels — 
of  happiness.  The  division  is  my  own. 
You  can  make  up  others  for  yourself  y 
to  go  with  your  own  experiences. 
They  are  hog-happiness,  human-hap- 
piness,  and  heaven-happiness. 
1.  Hog-happiness.  As  a  boy  I  used 
to  watch,  with  some  envy,  the  hogs 
on  our  place  in  Mississippi  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  Full  to  bursting  with 
food,  they'd  dip  a  while  in  the  cool 
mud,  then  roll  over  for  a  long  nap. 
"Hawg-happy"  they  were,  at  the 
most  animal  level.  Humans  are 
"hawg-happy"  when  they  find  their 
highest  contentment  at  the  physical 
level — a   thick  steak,   a   six-pack  of 
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beer,  and  an  evening  of  cheap  TV 
programs.  Prosperity  has  made  hog- 
happiness  available  for  the  masses. 
But  it  can  pall  and  grow  tiresome. 
It  is  not  enough,  for  we  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone. 

2.  Human-happiness  is  derived  from 
goods,  status,  power,  higher  jobs, 
wealth — all  achieved  by  hard  work 
and  luck,  but  again,  it  isn't  all  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  So  many  find  it  an 
empty  bubble. 

3.  Heaven-happiness.  You  can  be 
dead  broke  and  have  it.  Or,  a  mil- 
lionaire. A  seaman  first-class  or  the 
lowest  private  can  have  it  the  same 
as  a  four-star  general  or  rear  admiral. 
It's  free — a  gift  from  God.  And  it 
can't  be  taken  away,  foreclosed,  or 
stolen.  This  happiness  is  blueprinted 
in  Matthew  5:1-16.  A  leading  psy- 
chiatrist once  said  this  scripture  por- 
tion contained  all  the  condensed  wis- 
dom of  psychiatry,  expressed  in 
poetic  form  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  the  term  psychiatry 
was  invented.  So  true. 

So,  let's  look  at  Matthew  5:1-16, 
going  right  through  it. 

Verses  1-2.  Jesus  delivered  these 
priceless  gems  from  a  mountaintop. 
Not  a  bad  idea.  Only  those  wanting 
a  stiff  walk  could  hear.  Things  which 
come  easy  on  a  silver  platter  in  the 
valley  don't  mean  as  much  as  those 
derived  from  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 
This  applies  to  Truth.  How  much  do 
we  delve  to  know  God?  Is  one  hard 
attempt  too  much? 

Verse  3.  The  word  "blessed,"  used 
nine  times  in  the  Beatitudes  means 
"happy."  Also,  the  opposite  of 
"damned."  If  we're  unhappy,  we 
are  damned  inside  though  we  live  in 


a  penthouse  and  drink  champagne 
for  breakfast.  "Poor  in  spirit"  means 
open-minded,  humble  in  attitude,  not 
proud  or  eternally  defending  our 
own  status  and  feelings.  Hence,  it's 
hard  to  hurt  a  humble-minded  man. 
So,  more  happiness  for  him. 

Verse  4.  Those  who  mourn,  or  who 
are  concerned  with  the  woes,  ills, 
or  troubles  of  the  world  and  try  to 
do  something  about  them  or  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  people  close  by  are  usual- 
ly well  loved.  Is  this  not  true?  Noth- 
ing wrong  with  gaiety.  The  world 
needs  cheerfulness,  heaven  knows. 
But  more  than  that  we  need  people 
who  "mourn"  enough  to  act  for  those 
less  fortunate. 

Verse  5.  "The  Meek"  aren't  just 
human  door  mats  saying,  "Step  on 
me."  Meek  means  not  proud,  not 
haughty,  courteous,  considerate,  not 
always  crassly  pushing  the  interests 
of  No.  1.  The  meek  know  that  then- 
time  will  come.  Truly  they  will  in- 
herit the  earth. 

Verse  6.  Those  who  truly  hunger 
and  thirst  after  evil  never  fail  to  find 
it  and  its  perverse  rewards.  The  re- 
verse is  also  true.  As  the  dog  seeks  its 
vomit,  the  human  soul  may  seek  the 
highest  in  life.  We  are  different  from 
animals.  Our  destiny  is  to  seek  God. 
The  answer  is  never  no  to  him  who 
asks,  seeks,  knocks. 

Verse  7.  Yes,  I  really  believe  that 
the  merciful  get  mercy  shown  to 
them.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slow  but  exceeding  fine.  God  is  not 
a  mocking  judge,  but  a  careful  debt 
payer.  Those  of  us  who  are  generous 
and  merciful  in  spirit  are  repaid  in 
kind,  and  not  always  do  we  wait  for 
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our  rewards  until  the  next  life.  If 
we  want  mercy,  this  verse  says, 
start  dishing  it  out  here  and  now. 

Verse  8.  To  see  God  our  vision  had 
best  be  clear  and  unsullied  by  pas- 
sion, evil  desire,  or  unworthy 
thoughts — in  other  words,  the  pure 
in  heart  see  Him  best.  A  tiny  flaw 
of  dust  speck  can  ruin  a  telescope 
for  the  astronomer.  So,  we  best  see 
God  when  our  inner  vision  is  crystal 
clear.  How  pure  are  our  spiritual 
telescopes?  We  frequently  judge 
others  by  our  own  motives.  What 
kind  of  vision  do  you  have? 

Verse  9.  Peacemakers.  Ah!  that's 
what  the  world  needs.  So  does  the 
U.N.,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
every  American  home.  Nothing  so 
rare  in  this  or  any  time  as  a  genuine 
peacemaker,  and  we're  not  talking 
about  a  Colt  .45.  Instead,  that  kind 
of  man  who  is  at  such  peace  with 
himself  and  God  that  wherever  he 
goes  a  kind  of  aura  of  peace 
goes  with  him.  I  was  afflicted  as  a 
boy  with  a  hot  temper  and  I  can 
recall  many  "friends"  quite  willing  to 
start  me  slugging  with  another  boy. 
But  none  to  stop  it.  Are  you  a  peace- 
maker or  troublemaker?  Some  spe- 
cialize in  one,  some  the  other.  Jesus 
brings  peace  to  our  tortured  souls, 
stopping  the  internal  friction  and 
fighting  elements  within. 

Verse  10.  How  often  are  we  really 
persecuted  or  even  made  uncom- 
fortable for  doing  the  right  thing? 
The  answer  is  embarrassing  for  most 
of  us.  Can  we  stand  up  and  take  it 
for  God's  sake?  Frequently  some- 
body of  lower  rank  or  lesser  age 
looks  up  to  us  for  courage  by  good 
example.  I  know  one  clerk  in  a  de- 


partment store  who  stopped  the  an- 
nual Christmas  party  liquor  binges 
by  a  simple  question  when  ap- 
proached for  a  dollar:  "Is  any  of 
this  money  going  for  liquor?"  Others 
with  less  courage  came  later  and 
thanked  him  for  his  "leadership." 

Verses  11-12.  A  continuation  of  the 
same  theme.  Untold  heroism  is  dis- 
played today  in  East  Germany, 
where  men  must  choose  God  or 
Caesar.  Teenagers,  at  the  risk  of  the 
family  food  ration  book,  are  choos- 
ing the  church  confirmation  classes 
to  the  Communist  catechism. 

Verse  13.  Bread  is  flat  and  taste- 
less without  salt.  Any  human  group, 
be  it  Congress,  a  P.T.A.,  or  a  bar- 
racks' room  gang  gets  pretty  stale, 
tiresome,  and  low-level  without  the 
salt  and  leaven  of  men  with  ideals 
and  backbone  enough  to  stand  by 
them.  Respect  always  comes  to  even 
the  most  timid  who  are  willing  to 
stand  by  principles. 

Verses  14-16.  What  about  that  in- 
ner light,  that  spiritual  insight,  that 
truth  which  you  know  is  truth, 
those  higher  moral  instincts  and 
teachings  you  can  bank  on — are 
these  hidden  or  does  your  light 
shine  before  men?  Today,  this  dark 
world  needs  the  light  of  intelligence 
and  good  will  as  never  before. 

Happy — happy — happy  are  those 
who  follow  this  greatest  of  all  blue- 
prints for  building  a  House  of  Life 
which  will  stand  against  the  stiffest 
winds.  Hog-happiness,  human-happi- 
ness, heaven-happiness. 

Only  the  last  is  really  worth  put- 
ting the  one  life  we  have  as  a  one- 
shot,  final  affair.  God  never  fails 
those  who  invest  in  him.  ■  ■ 
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A  Ottle  Child  Shall  Cead  Zhem 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


IF  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  Henry 
Inman  would  never  forget  the 
sight  that  met  his  eyes  as  he  drove 
the  buggy  over  the  top  of  the  knoll. 
In  the  next  instant,  it  struck  him  that 
his  chances  of  living  out  even  this 
day  were  mighty  slim. 

"Look  at  that,  Jane!"  he  exclaimed 
in  horror,  pulling  the  team  to  a  halt. 

"That  whole  settlement  has  been 
burned!"  his  wife  said  in  a  hushed 
tone.   "Everyone  must  be  dead." 

Jane  sat  with  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap.  Henry  knew  how  she  must 
feel.  He  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come.  As  a  young  minis- 
ter, he  had  helped  lay  out  the  settle- 
ment of  Rayfield.  He  and  Jane  had 
worked  with   the   families,   helping 
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them  build  their  homes  and  plow 
their  fields.  And  it  had  been  the 
church  he  and  Jane  had  started  that 
had  bound  the  community  together 
with  an  invisible  tie,  doing  much  to 
rule  out  disorder  and  discontent. 
Now  it  had  all  been  brought  to 
naught  in  one  ruthless  Indian  raid. 

Rayfield  had  been  a  happy  bus- 
tling place  yesterday  morning  when 
Henry  and  Jane  left.  There  had  been 
rumors  of  Indians  on  the  warpath. 
But  there  were  always  rumors  like 
that  out  here. 

Some  of  the  men  had  tried  to  keep 
Henry  and  Jane  from  making  this 
trip  out  on  the  prairie.  But  Mrs. 
Anthony  was  sick  on  her  ranch  sever- 
al miles  from  Rayfield  and  had  sent 


Pioneer  preachers  helped  stretch  the  frontier  westward 
and  shared  the  hardships  of  their  parishioners 


word  that  she  wanted  to  see  her 
minister.  Henry  couldn't  refuse  a 
request  like  that.  And  Jane  usually 
went  wherever  he  went. 

"Not  a  riving  thing  left/'  Henry 
said,  his  eyes  sweeping  the  charred 
buildings  and  lifeless  ashes. 

"If  we'd  been  here,  we  would  have 
met  the  same  fate,"  Jane  said,  still 
dry-eyed.  "Is  there  anything  we  can 
do?" 

Henry  shook  his  head.  "Nothing 
down  there,   Jane." 

"What  will  we  do  now?"  There 
was  a  note  of  rising  hysteria  in  her 
voice. 

Henry's  eyes  swept  over  the  black- 
ened ruins  below,  bitterness  striking 
at  him.  Then  fear  crept  in  and  his 
eyes  lifted  to  the  surrounding  hills. 

"We've  got  to  get  to  the  fort." 

"Won't  the  soldiers  have  the  Indi- 
ans chased  away  by  now?"  Jane 
asked. 

"They  may  not  even  know  about 
this.  Indians  aren't  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  anyone  to  call  in  the  sol- 
diers." 

Jane  scanned  the  hills  fearfully. 
"Then — then  there  may  be  Indians 
watching  us  right  now?" 

"It's  possible,"  Henry  said  in  a 
hushed  tone.  He  swung  the  team 
around  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 
"We'll  make  a  run  for  it." 

"And  if  we  make  it,  we'll  get  out 
of  this  awful  country,"  Jane  half 
sobbed. 


H 


ENRY  fought  down  the  mingled 
panic    and    despair    that    was 


threatening  to  engulf  him  the  way 
it  had  already  overwhelmed  Jane. 
Right  at  the  moment,  he  could  think 
of  nothing  that  appealed  to  him 
more  than  catching  the  first  stage 
that  left  the  fort  and  never  setting 
eyes  on  this  country  again.  But  that 
wasn't  the  answer.  Running  away 
never  solved  any  problem. 

"We  can't  leave  now,  Jane,"  he 
said  softly.  "When  we  were  married 
we  made  a  pledge  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  the  people  settling  the 
West.  We  can't  let  one  setback  stop 
us." 

"Do  you  call  losing  every  friend 
you  have  just  a  setback?"  Jane  cried 
hysterically.  "Why  should  you  preach 
out  here  in  this  savage  wilderness 
any  more?  Why  should  you  preach 
anywhere?" 

"Jane,  you  can't  mean  that!" 

"Why  not?"  The  panic  in  her  eyes 
subsided  a  little.  "You  tried  hard. 
You've  preached  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  But  what  good  can  come  of 
this?" 

"I  don't  know,  Jane,"  he  said 
softly.  "It  isn't  for  us  to  understand 
everything  in  this  life.  We  were 
spared.  Let's  be  thankful  for  that. 
And  there  is  the  Dickerson  settle- 
ment that  wants  us  to  come  over 
and  work  with  them." 

Jane  gripped  the  dashboard  until 
her  knuckles  showed  white.  "Surely 
you  don't  expect  to  go  to  Dickerson, 
Henry.  The  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  Rayfield  may  happen  to 
Dickerson.  If  we  get  to  the  fort  safe- 
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ly,  let's  not  turn  our  backs  on  God 
by  refusing  to  use  the  opportunity 
he  has  given  us  to  get  out  of  this 
country.  Be  sensible,  Henry." 

Henry  scanned  the  hills  on  either 
side  as  he  urged  the  team  forward. 
Jane's  argument  made  sense.  Her 
arguments  always  did.  Why  should 
he  stay  here  and  risk  his  life,  and 
Jane's  life,  too,  just  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  this  savage  land?  If  he  had 
to  preach,  there  were  plenty  of  op- 
portunities back  in  civilized  areas. 

Suddenly  he  felt  as  if  a  great  bur- 
den had  slipped  from  his  shoulders. 
Jane  was  right.  He  would  get  out 
of  this  country.  Why  should  he  feel 
that  he  was  responsible  for  these 
people  out  here?  Why — 

He  wheeled  around,  his  ears 
catching  a  faint  sound  that  seemed 
to  turn  his  muscles  to  rubber.  Rac- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  hill  a  half 
mile  behind  them  were  six  nearly 
naked  warriors.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance, their  eager  whoops  carried 
distinctly  down  the  valley  and  Henry 
could  see  their  upraised  arms  bran- 
dishing rifles. 

Henry  turned  back  and  stood  up, 
whipping  the  end  of  the  lines  over 
the  backs  of  the  weary  team. 

"How  far  to  the  fort?"  Jane  asked, 
calm  now  that  actual  danger  had  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  uncertain  threat. 

"A  couple  of  miles,  at  least," 
Henry  said, 

"Will  they  catch  us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Henry  said,  urg- 
ing the  team  to  greater  efforts. 
"They  are  moving  a  lot  faster  than 
we  are." 

As  he  glanced  back,  Henry  noted 
with   a  chill   how  rapidly   the  half 


dozen  braves  really  were  gaining. 
They  had  swift  horses  and  they  knew 
how  to  ride  to  get  the  most  speed 
out  of  them.  There  was  nothing 
Henry  could  do  to  get  more  speed 
out  of  the  weary  team  pulling  the 
buggy.  They  had  been  on  the  road 
since  daylight  and  they  were  tired. 

"They're  gaining  awfully  fast," 
Jane  said  softly.  "How  much  farther 
to  the  fort?" 

Henry  pointed  ahead.  "I  see  it 
now."  He  looked  back  as  one  of  the 
Indians  lifted  his  rifle  and  fired  wild- 
ly at  them.  "But  we  may  not  make 
it." 

HENRY  made  Jane  get  down  on 
the  floor,  where  the  seat  would 
be  a  shield  from  the  pursuers.  Henry 
gave  each  of  the  horses  another  crack 
with  the  end  of  the  lines  then  he 
dropped  down  on  the  floor,  too,  rais- 
ing his  head  every  few  seconds  to 
make  sure  the  team  kept  running 
straight  toward  the  fort. 

Henry  didn't  look  back  but  he 
could  hear  the  whoops  and  he  knew 
the  Indians  were  closing  in  fast. 
Then  suddenly  there  were  no  more 
whoops.  Any  second  now  Henry  ex- 
pected to  see  the  savages  ride  up 
even  with  the  buggy  for  he  had 
heard  that  they  usually  did  their 
actual  killing  in  silence. 

But  no  Indians  appeared  and  he 
turned  to  look  behind.  The  six  war- 
riors were  riding  away,  urging  their 
ponies  along  at  top  speed.  Henry 
stood  up  and  looked  toward  the  fort. 
The  gates  were  open  and  three 
mounted  soldiers  were  racing  toward 
them.  At  any  moment  Henry  ex- 
pected the  rest  of  the  company  of 
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cavalry  to  burst  through  the  gates 
but  no  more  riders  appeared.  Henry 
pulled  the  team  to  a  stop  and  helped 
Jane  up  into  the  seat. 

The  three  soldiers  reined  up  be- 
side the  buggy.  A  sergeant,  evidently 
in  charge,  tipped  his  cap  to  Jane. 
"I'm  Sergeant  Wiley.  Seems  like  you 
were  in  a  mite  of  a  hurry.  From 
Rayfield?" 

"Yes,"  Henry  said.  "Do  you  know 
about  the  massacre  there?" 

The  sergeant  nodded.  "A  patrol 
discovered  it  just  after  it  happened. 
The  colonel  has  taken  practically 
every  man  in  the  fort  after  the 
raiders.  That's  why  we  could  muster 
only  three  men  to  welcome  you." 

Henry  drove  the  buggy  into  the 
fort  under  escort  of  the  three 
soldiers. 


"Are  there  any  survivors  from 
Rayfield?"  Jane  asked  when  they 
stopped. 

"One  boy  about  ten,"  Sergeant 
Wiley  said.  "He  says  he  was  outside 
the  settlement  looking  for  his  pony 
when  the  Indians  came.  He  hid  and 
they  didn't  find  him.  Where  were  you 
folks?  That  raid  was  this  morning  at 
dawn." 

"We  were  visiting  a  sick  friend  on 
a  ranch,"  Henry  said.  "Who  is  the 
boy?" 

"Says  his  name  is  Billy.  Don't  re- 
member his  other  name.  We  call  him 
Little  'Ain't  Got/  No  matter  what 
you  ask  him,  he  ain't  got  it." 

"Must  be  Billy  Marsh,"  Jane  said. 
"Can  we  see  him?" 

"Sure."  The  sergeant  called  toward 
the  barracks.  "Some  friends  to  see 
you,  boy." 

Billy  Marsh  came  out,  eyes  wide 
and  frightened.  His  face  was  as  pale 
as  if  death  itself  had  gripped  it. 

"I  ain't  got  no  friends,"  he  said 
dully.  "The  Indians  killed  them  all." 

"We're  your  friends,  Billy,"  Jane 
said,  running  to  the  boy. 

"Mrs.  Inman!"  Billy  exclaimed.  "I 
thought  the  Indians  got  everybody. 
I  ain't  got  no  mama  nor  papa  now. 
And  I  ain't  got  no  home,  either." 

"You'll  have  one,"  Jane  said  quick- 
ly. "Henry  and  I  have  always  wanted 
a  boy  of  our  own.  Will  you  live  with 
us?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  Billy  said,  then  the 
dull,  glazed  look  came  back  to  his 
eyes.  "But  I  can't.  You  ain't  got  no 
home,  either." 

"We'll  have  one,"  Henry  said. 
"We're  going  back  East  on  the  first 
stage." 
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"You're  going  to  quit  preaching  to 
folks  out  here?"  Billy  asked,  concern 
showing  in  his  face  again. 

"I  may  quit  preaching  to  any- 
body," Henry  said. 

Billy's  mouth  dropped  open. 
"Why?  Papa  used  to  say  you  were 
the  best  preacher  alive.  He  was  good 
to  Mama  and  me  after  you  got  him 
to  go  to  church.  If  you're  going  to 
quit  preaching,  does  that  mean  I 
shouldn't  believe  what  you  used  to 
say  about  everything  working  out  all 
right?" 

Henry  looked  at  Jane.  His  tongue 
seemed  glued  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  But  Jane  seemed  completely 
at  a  loss  for  words,  too.  Henry  laid 
a  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Of  course,  everything  works  out 
all  right  eventually,  Billy,"  he  said, 
suddenly  finding  it  easy  to  say  what 
he  really  believed.  "Sometimes  it 
takes  longer  than  we  expect.  God 
works  in  mysterious  ways,  you 
know." 

Tears  came  to  Billy's  eyes.  He 
brushed  them  away  quickly,  clearly 
ashamed  that  they  were  there.  "I 
wanted  to  die  when  I  saw  what  was 
happening.  But  I  didn't  die  so  I 
figured  God  was  keeping  me  alive 
for  some  reason.  You  used  to  say  it 
takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  keep  going 
sometimes.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  enough." 

"You  have,  Billy,"  Henry  said 
earnestly. 

Jane  moved  close  to  Henry  and 
put  her  hand  in  his.  "Do  you  think 
we  can  get  a  church  built  in  Dicker- 
son  before  winter?" 

Henry    smiled.    "I    was    thinking 
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Thy 

Kingdom 

Come 

By  Milton  Heitzman 


THIS  phrase,  "Thy  kingdom 
come"  is  one  all  of  us  have  used 
for  many  years  as  we  prayed  the 
Lord's  prayer.  But  does  it  say  any- 
thing to  any  of  us  in  the  twentieth 
century? 

Kings  are  passe.  Most  of  them 
have  been  overthrown  in  the  last 
century.  The  ones  who  still  stand 
are  ringed  about  with  tradition  but 
have  little  or  no  power. 

The  kingdom  idea  has  disap- 
peared, too.  Now  when  we  say  to 
our  Father  in  prayer,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  whom  are  we  kidding?  We 
really  wouldn't  know  a  kingdom  if 
we  saw  one. 

So  we  leave  it  up  to  the  stultifying 
works  of  theologians  and  biblicists  to 
interpret  for  us  what  we  believe 
about  the  kingdom-idea. 

The  Meaning 

They  tell  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  reign  of  God.  They  tell 
us  that  God  is  waiting  to  take  over 
our  lives.  They  tell  us  that  the  Bible 
declares    that    God    sent    Jesus    to 


establish  his  kingdom  and  that  it  is 
already  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tell  us  that  the  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  but  that  we  must  wait 
for  death  to  see  the  kingdom  estab- 
lished. For  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
or  the  reign  of  God  idea  gets  a  bit 
garbled. 

Again  we  can  crudely  ask — who's 
kidding  whom? 

The  bombs  burst  in  air — 50 
megaton  at  that — and  we  match  the 
bursting  with  more.  Then  we  de- 
clare, "This  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
mighty  atom — the  cyclotron,  the 
megaton,  the  protons,  neutrons;  this 
is  no  place  for  morons!" 

We  would  hope  that  the  kingdoms 
of  Science,  and  Politics,  and  Knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds,  yes  the  kingdoms 
of  Man  were  guided  by  intelligent, 
loving,  human  beings.  But  we  are 
not  sure  and  we  are  fearful. 

So  we  quietly  repeat  and  some- 
times pray  to  God,  "Thy  kingdom 
come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  History 

Can  we  make  this  a  true  state- 
ment? Perhaps.  It  has  been  done 
before.  There  was  a  time  when  all  of 
the  world  was  in  anguish  in  much 
the  way  in  which  it  finds  itself  today. 
At  that  time  the  Roman  Government 
was  beginning  to  take  over  the 
world.  It  put  such  citizens  as  those 
who  worshiped  the  one  God — Jews 
and  Christians — in  jail.  They  killed 
them!  They  martyred  them!  The 
Roman  rule  was  supreme. 

But  there  were  those  who  fought 
against  this  cruel,  godless  state.  Their 
weapons?  A  real  faith  that  God  is 
ruler   yet.    Before   hundreds   in   the 
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arena  in  Rome  they  stood,  they  sang 
hymns,  they  were  devoured  by  lions 
and  they  were  laughed  at;  but  they 
stood  and  they  sang  hymns  and  they 
believed  that  God  is  the  ruler  yet. 

They  met  in  back  rooms  and  they 
met  in  the  catacombs  and  they  met 
in  other  burial  grounds  and  they 
said,  "God  rules  my  life."  One  by 
one  they  said  this  and  believed  it 
and  lived  by  it — this  was  their 
weapon.  No  other  power  has  ever 
been  so  strong  and  so  lasting  as  this 
power  of  the  early,  faithful  Christian. 
But  we  say,  these  were  men  of  long 
ago  and  far  away.  In  the  "here-and- 
now"  there  is  no  place  for  the  trite 
but  untried  thought  that  God's  king- 
dom will  come. 

This  is  not  true.  Not  many  years 
ago  in  Germany  there  were  those 
who  killed  their  fellow  citizens — 
killed  them  cruelly,  methodically, 
and  as  though  the  kingdom  of  life 
truly  rested  in  the  hand  of  man.  They 
were  willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  decision  to  take  wholesale  that 
which  they  could  not  replace  piece 
by  piece. 

There  was  a  great  German  fac- 
ing death.  Otto  Carl  Kiep  has  a 
part  of  his  story  told  in  the  foreword 
of  the  book  Dying  We  Live  (Pan- 
theon Press).  The  victim's  last 
tribute  of  devotion  went  something 
like  this:  "This  is  the  meaning  of 
prayer:  to  summon  one's  best 
strength  in  humility;  to  gain  a  sense 
of  the  perspective  in  which  all 
things  are  rightly  seen;  to  stop  do- 
ing what  one  has  begun  foolishly;  and 
to  place  one's  trust  in  the  guidance 
of  Him  who  is  on  high.  .  .  .  Every 
individual  or  people  will  be  judged 
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according  to  this  standard.  My  dear 
country,  realize  this  truth,  and  there 
will  come  to  you  salvation  and  a 
time  in  which  your  suffering  can 
be  forgotten."  He  wrote  this  for  his 
country  from  his  faith. 

Today 

Now  the  faithful  stand  today  con- 
fronting another  faithless,  power- 
ridden  group  as  it  stamps  out  flesh 
with  iron  and  attempts  to  place 
cowering  obedience  to  man  in  the 
place  of  loving  obedience  to  God. 

When  the  last  bomb  showers  its 
insidious  fallout  on  the  sheltered 
and  the  non-sheltered  remains  of 
this  globe  there  will  crawl  from  the 
shattered  ruins  the  courageous  ones. 
They  will  sing  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
God  of  all  creation;  they  will  exer- 
cise the  will  of  forgiveness;  they 
will  build  with  their  one  great  as- 
set— courage,  and  that  courage  will 
come  not  from  the  test  of  power 
which  has  shown  that  man  is  strong- 
er than  man  but  that  courage  will 
rise  from  the  test  of  love  which 
shows  that  man  is  God's  own  child. 

And  so  we  say  "Thy  kingdom 
come."  We  say  it  because  God's 
kingdom  has  come  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few — the  courageous  ones — some 
of  whom  have  lived  and  some  of 
whom  have  died  in  the  battle.  But 
always  the  battle  goes  on  and  in  it 
man  shows  his  courage  to  stand 
and  to  reply  to  his  God.  And  God 
speaks  and  says,  "Lovest  thou  me?" 
Man's  reply?  What  is  it?  Thy  king- 
dom come,  thy  will  be  done — in 
obedience  to  God  we  find  the  cour- 
age and  in  the  courage  we  find  the 
kingdom.  a  ■ 


Who  Will 
Put  Out  the  Fire? 

By  Richard  R.  Potter 


The  whole  world  is  concerned  over  the  smoldering  fire 

of  possible  nuclear  warfare.  Does  Christianity  have 

the  answer?  What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 


HAVE  you  ever  laid  awake  at 
night  and  suddenly  heard  in 
the  dark  distance  the  eerie  wail  of 
a  fire  siren?  If  you  have,  you  like- 
ly listened  with  bated  breath  as  it 
grew  louder,  moved  closer,  became 
more  ominous.  You  probably  even 
got  up  to  see  if  there  was  a  glow 
in  the  sky  or  the  smell  of  smoke  in 
the  air.  When  you  were  satisfied 
that  the  wail  of  the  siren,  the  clang 
of  the  bells,  and  the  roar  of  the 
engines  had  safely  passed,  you  per- 
haps breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
it  was  not  your  house  on  fire  and 
then  you  relaxed  with  the  assurance 
that  somebody  else  would  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

Now  consider  this  question: 
When  you  pick  up  the  newspaper  or 
dial  the  radio  or  turn  on  TV  and 
suddenly  discover  that  a  new,  grave 
emergency  has  arisen  in  the  world 
and  threatens  the  fives  and  fortunes 
of  millions  of  people,  what  do  you 


do?  Do  you  check  first  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  involves  you,  or  your  fam- 
ily, or  your  friends,  or  your  financial 
investments?  Then  do  you  assume 
a  spectator's  seat  to  see  who's  go- 
ing to  do  what  about  it? 

These  are  pertinent  questions. 
The  world  is  surely  on  fire.  It  is  a 
smoldering  volcano  capable  of  erupt- 
ing any  time,  any  place.  It  could 
be  Berlin  or  Laos,  Havana  or 
Brasilia.  The  slightest  flame  might 
ignite  a  conflagration  that  would  in- 
cinerate mankind  in  a  raging  inferno. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  pertinent. 
Who  will  put  out  the  fire?  Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  answers  now 
being  offered. 

ONE,  armament  and  military 
alliances.  This  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  peace-loving  people  to 
appear  powerful  and  menacing 
enough  to  intimidate  would-be  ag- 
gressors. Tremendous  war  potential 
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is  developed  in  the  hope  that  it 
never  will  be  used.  This  has  been 
tried  since  the  invention  of  the 
slingshot  and  never  has  worked.  Al- 
ways someone  has  discovered  a 
counter-action  or  adequate  defense. 
Today  this  increased  might  of  the 
war  potential  serves  only  to  make 
more  terrible  the  threat  and  more 
awesome  the  terror. 

Second,  diplomacy  and  peace 
treaties.  All  of  us  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  Wilsonian  ideals  of 
the  League  of  Nations  or  the  modi- 
fied successes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Even  so  we  know  that  this 
effort  to  understand  one  another 
and  negotiate  for  fair  settlement  has 
been  tried  since  the  first  tribal  par- 
ley exchanged  peace  pipes.  The 
basic  problem  still  remains  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  moral  standards 
of  the  men  and  nations  themselves. 
Unless  there  is  unquestioned  sin- 
cerity and  mutual  trust  these  con- 
ferences serve  only  to  accent  suavity 
of  deceit  or  skill  in  innuendo  and 
always  end  in  suspicion  and  cold 
war. 

Third,  education  and  culture. 
These  have  been  advocated  by  naive 
intellectuals  and  a  declining  school 
of  religious  thought  known  as  hu- 
manism. Their  idea  is  that  man  is 
potentially  good  and  self-improve- 
ment is  his  means  of  salvation.  But 
the  findings  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury are  that  man  is  basically  evil 
and  that  the  tools  of  education  and 
culture  can  become  the  very  in- 
struments of  evil  themselves.  This 
proved  true  in  Nazi  Germany  when 
politics,  schools,  art,  and  even  re- 
ligion was  used  to  mold  the  masses 


into  the  perversion  of  Naziism.  One 
suspects  that  such  is  now  happen- 
ing in  Russia,  China,  or  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere  and  this  in  the  self-justi- 
fying name  of  peace! 

Fourth,  scientific  development 
and  psychological  research.  There 
is  vague  hope  that  startling  advances 
into  the  vast  resources  of  space  or 
into  the  unknown  mysteries  of  the 
mind  may  help  salvage  society. 
Science  and  medicine,  however,  as 
education  and  culture,  can  become 
only  evil  instruments  in  unscrupu- 
lous hands.  Witness  the  advent  of 
germ  warfare,  brainwashing,  or  the 
possible  use  of  sputniks  and  space 
platforms  for  global  war. 

Each  of  these:  armament,  diplo- 
macy, education  and  science  may 
have  a  part  in  delaying  or  controll- 
ing the  fire  but  none  of  them  can 
extinguish  it.  Nay,  none  of  them,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  is  the  answer! 
Who,   then,  will  put  out  the  fire? 

LET  me  propose  another  answer 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  four 
statements,  each  growing  out  of  the 
other.  I  believe  in  these  we  have  the 
best  answer. 

1.  If  the  fire  is  to  he  put  out,  it 
must  he  put  out  by  the  counteraction 
of  Christianity.  Christianity  offers 
to  the  world  the  things  that  make 
for  peace:  brotherhood,  love,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  justice,  unselfishness, 
and  the  like.  The  development  of 
these  things  is  cultivated  from  with- 
in by  spiritual  power.  They  are  not 
imposed  from  without  by  police  ac- 
tion. Their  development  is  sought 
not  only  in  the  individual  but  in  the 
whole  of  society.  The  aim  of  Chris- 
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tianity  is  sociological  as  well  as  sote- 
riological.  It  seeks  the  salvation  of 
society  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  a 
single  soul. 

The  basis  for  this  achievement  is 
proclaimed  in  the  kyregma — the 
"good  news"  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the 
redemption  of  man  by  the  power 
of  God  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
this  achievement  is  accomplished 
through  Christian  people  whose 
platform  for  personal  living  and  so- 
cial action  is  proclaimed  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Their  goal  was  long  ago  expressed 
by  Isaiah  as  the  bringing  into  the 
world  a  day  "when  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks." 

2.  If  the  counter-action  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
extend  its  world-wide  influence. 
This  extension  must  be  not  only 
geographical  and  numerical  it  must 
be  also  psychological.  It  must  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  all 
the  people  but  it  also  must  penetrate 
personalities.  Jesus  said:  "Go  into 
all  the  world."  He  also  said:  "Teach 
all  nations."  Many  accept  him  as 
Savior.  Few  serve  him  as  Lord. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  our  missionary 
movement  suffers  its  most  severe 
weakness. 

This  weakness  is  nowhere  more 
critical  than  here  at  home.  Is 
America  Christian?  In  the  light  of 
how  we  spend  our  money,  use  our 
time,  commit  our  talents,  what 
would  you  say?  Considering  the  cor- 
ruption in  morals,  violence  in  racial 
conflicts,  upsurges  in  crime,  can  we 
deny  that  there  is  much  evidence  to 
the  contrary?  Again  and  again  we 


are  told  that  people  overseas  turn 
thumbs  down  on  Christianity  be- 
cause of  the  behavior  of  Americans. 
Could  it  be  that  we  of  Christian 
America  are  our  own  worst  enemies 
in  the  missionary  enterprise? 

The  great  task  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  is  to  permeate  the  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind  as  the  Heaven"  of 
which  our  Lord  spoke.  While  we 
seek  to  get  the  world  to  accept 
Christ  as  Savior,  we  ourselves  must 
serve  him  as  Lord.  In  the  long  run 
the  success  of  Christianity  will  be 
determined  not  as  much  by  the  mis- 
sionaries who  are  sent  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  as  by  the  world-wide 
influence  of  the  people  who  send 
them. 

3.  If  Christianity  is  to  extend  its 
world-wide  influence,  it  must  be 
done  through  the  church.  The  church 
alone  fosters  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  a  divine-human  co-oper- 
ative. Theologically  it  is  equated 
with  the  family  of  God  and  divine- 
ly ordained  for  glorious  triumph. 
But  historically,  and  in  a  very  hu- 
man sense,  it  is  buffeted  by  oppo- 
sition and  must  call  upon  its  earth- 
ly members  for  strength  and  sup- 
port. 

It  is  an  obvious  thing  that  what 
happens  to  the  church  in  the  world 
will  have  much  bearing  on  what 
happens  to  Christianity.  Many  peo- 
ple express  concern  about  the  plight 
of  the  church  in  Russia.  These  who 
have  made  critical  study  of  condi- 
tions there  state  that  the  church  is 
systematically  being  reduced  to  im- 
potency.  But  their  concern  is  not 
only  for  the  church  in  communist 
countries   but   for  the   condition  of 
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the  church  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Sometime  ago  in  Bossey,  Switzer- 
land, the  World  Council  of  Churches 
held  a  conference  of  evangelistic 
leaders  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
a  report  that  admittedly  exuded 
pessimism  there  was  no  room  for 
comfort  or  complacency.  Consider 
these  three  disturbing  excerpts: 

"It  was  generally  conceded  by 
European  and  Asian  delegates  that 
the  church  today  ought  to  be  about 
the  business  of  teaching  its  members 
how  to  live  under  a  collectivistic  so- 
ciety. There  appears  to  be  no  Chris- 
tian counterpoise  to  communism. 

"The  organized  church  is  witness- 
ing a  disturbing  loss  of  membership 
and  attendance.  For  instance,  in  the 
traditional  Protestant  Scandinavian 
countries  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
only  3  per  cent  of  church  members 
attend  church  any  given  Sunday. 

"Only  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  was  there  hope  ex- 
pressed for  involving  the  local 
church  in  evangelism.  But  in  this 
country  one  million  a  year  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
churched. We  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  population  explosion,  even 
in  America." 

Surely  the  organized  church  has 
come  into  critical  days.  This  brings 
us  to  the  fourth  and  final  statement. 
We  have  said  that  if  the  fire  that 
threatens  to  scourge  the  world  is  to 
be  put  out  it  must  be  put  out  by  the 
counteraction  of  Christianity  extend- 
ing its  world-wide  influence  into  the 
lives  of  people  everywhere  through 
the  ministries  of  the  organized 
church. 

4.  If  the  organized  church  is  to 


accomplish  this  tremendous  mission 
it  must  be  through  the  consecrated 
lives  of  those  of  us  who  are  now 
members  of  the  church.  Our  Lord 
built  his  church  on  the  relatively 
few  who  followed  him  to  Calvary 
and  beyond  Calvary  into  a  pagan 
and  hostile  world.  Does  he  not  call 
us  today  to  follow  him  with  equal 
loyalty?  How  can  we  secure  this 
deeper  consecration? 

For  one  thing,  we  must  deepen 
our  understanding  of  what  we  be- 
lieve. More  study  must  be  made  of 
the  Bible  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
what  God  has  revealed  to  man.  We 
must  discover  its  relevance  to  con- 
temporary fife.  Indeed  we  must  be 
able  to  interpret  and  apply  the  faith 
we  profess;  otherwise  none  will  be 
convinced  of  its  worth. 

But  we  must  also  commit  our- 
selves and  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  task  of  Christian  evangelism  and 
Christian  education.  Why  is  it  that 
many  families  in  the  church  en- 
courage their  sons  and  daughters  to 
go  into  careers  of  medicine,  or  law, 
or  business,  or  science,  or  govern- 
ment, or  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  discourage  their  consideration 
of  the  missionary,  evangelistic,  edu- 
cational or  pastoral  ministries  of  the 
church?  Could  it  be  that  we  don't 
really  believe  that  these  things  are 
very  important?  Or  are  we  just  not 
zealously  enough  committed  to  our 
mission? 

There  is  more  we  must  do.  We 
must  give  more  liberally  of  our  finan- 
cial resources.  All  of  us  are  giving 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  are  getting 
more  than  ever  before  and  just  as 
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it  costs  more  for  us  to  live  it  costs 
more  for  our  Christian  enterprises 
to  function.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  us  have  really 
given  so  much  as  to  disturb  the 
comforts  of  our  homes  or  to  threaten 
the  prosperity,  much  less  the  se- 
curity, of  our  lives. 

Does  it  not  boil  down  to  this?  If 
the  fire  that  threatens  our  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  put  out  those  of  us 
who  have  the  power  to  do  so  must 
do  it.  Let  me  illustrate  the  sort  of 
action  for  which  I  am  appealing. 

In  the  late  1940's  a  prominent 
young  businessman  and  his  lovely 
wife  were  commissioned  by  our 
church  for  missionary  service  in 
Africa.  What  had  led  them  to  that 
point?  Why  would  this  family  uproot 
itself  and  give  up  prosperity  and 
prestige  enjoyed  in  the  business  and 
social  world  of  a  big  city?  For  the 
answer  we  have  to  go  back  a  few 
years  and  board  a  battleship  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 
There  a  young  Navy  officer  on  deck 
duty  during  the  night  looked  up 
into  the  star-spangled  sky  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  His  thoughts 
were  upon  the  blacked-out  world 
that  so  rudely  had  uprooted  him  and 
thrust  him  into  armed  combat.  He 
thought  of  his  country  and  the  ob- 
ligations assumed  as  an  officer  in  its 
service.  Willingly  he  had  taken  oath 
to  give  his  time,  his  loyalty  and  if 
need  be  his  fife  itself  for  its  defense 
and  welfare.  But  his  thoughts  moved 
on.  He  began  to  think  about  another 
allegiance.  He  thought  of  the  ob- 
ligations he  had  assumed  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Willingly  here  also  he  had 
pledged  his  loyalty  and  life  to  Jesus 


Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Could  he  dare  do  less  for 
God  than  for  his  country?  He  gave 
answer  in  terms  of  missionary  serv- 
ice. 

Is  not  this  our  answer,  too?  If  not 
in  missionary  service  then  in  equal 
service  somewhere  else  in  the 
church's  work.  Who  will  put  out 
the  fire?  You  and  I,  as  we  answer 
the  call  of  Christ  and  serve  together 
in  the  church,  each  in  his  fullest 
capacity,  we,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
will  put  out  the  fire.  We,  in  this  in- 
cendiary world,  are  God's  firemen! 


ANSWER 

to 
"The    Pledge" 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (The 
Virginian)  and  JOHN  ADAMS: 
Both  of  these  great  patriots  died  on 
the  same  day — July  4,  1826 — the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  were  the 
second  and  third  American  presi- 
dents (the  first  time  they  opposed 
each  other,  Adams  won  the  presi- 
dency over  Jefferson  by  only  three 
electoral  votes;  Jefferson's  and 
Hamilton's  opposition  during  Adams' 
first  term  ended  his  bid  for  a  second 
term  conclusively).  They  were  the 
54th  and  55th  Declaration  signers  to 
die — survived  by  only  one  other 
delegate — Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who 
lived  six  more  years  and  died  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  95. 


Enthusiasm     without     knowledge     is 
haste  to  a  man  in  the  dark. — Defender. 
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People  Who  Lighted  the 
Lamp  of  Hope 


By    Tokumi   Kikuya 


A  Japanese  father's  concern  for  his  helplessly  crippled  son 
stirs  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  at  Misawa  Air  Base 


THE  memories  of  fourteen  years 
ago  fill  me  with  emotion  when 
I  came  out  of  a  country  neither  with 
education  nor  skill.  I  was  curious 
about  everything  on  Missawa  Air 
Base  and  each  was  an  event  to  sur- 
prise at,  like  a  tiny  bird  in  a  field 
is  freed  in  the  middle  of  a  big  metro- 
politan. It  has  passed  ten  and  some 
years  since  then.  I  have  had  various 
experiences  and  now  I  understand 
the  character  and  customs  of  Ameri- 
cans to  some  extent.  Accustomed  to 
the  city  life,  I  am  leading  a  satisfied 
life,  though  not  so  rich. 

But  my  life  up  until  now  was 
never  an  easy  one.  No,  far  from  un- 
easiness, you  might  say  I  walked 
the  depth  of  life. 

My  child  could  hardly  live  with- 
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out  a  helping  hand,  the  whole  body 
being  paralyzed  by  infantile  paraly- 
sis. Besides,  when  my  wife  sudden- 
ly died  on  January  13,  1959,  I  was 
totally  at  a  loss. 

Paying  high  salary  to  a  hired 
woman,  I  intrusted  him  to  her  care 
but  he  was  so  much  troublesome 
that  she  gave  him  back  within  a 
short  time.  The  city  officials  were 
not  so  good  counselors.  I  felt  with 
the  body  and  soul  it  hard  to  five, 
thinking  that  the  children's  welfare 
law  was  just  on  paper. 

When  I  was  worried  so  very  much 
about  my  son  and  tried  resigning  my 
job,  my  supervisory  officer  managed 
to  get  me  a  pass  for  my  child.  I 
was  permitted  to  enter  my  work 
place   with  him   for   only  a  week. 


Misawa,  Japan 
August  25,  1961 


Dear  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Dever: 


Enclosed  is  a  translation  of  an  article  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Koryu  which  I  hope  you  will 
like. 

The  Koryu  magazine  is  a  USAF  publication  de- 
signed to  promote  harmonious  working  relations 
between  Japanese  and  Americans. 

We  are  still  holding  Bible  classes  every  Tues- 
day of  the  month.  Compared  with  the  time  you 
were  here,  we  do  not  have  many  attendants.  The 
number  of  people  who  are  present  in  the  classes 
now  average  twenty-five. 

Class  members  went  to  Lake  Towada  when  the 
Protestant  Women's  Group  on  the  Base  sponsored 
a  picnic  there  on  August  12th.  I  hope  you  are 
fine  and  wish  you  were  still  here  with  us. 

Signed:  Kiyoshi  Kimura 
"Johnny" 

P.S.  Did  you  know  I  have  been  married  to  a 
Christian  lady  for  five  months?  You  will  get 
this  mail  through  a  serviceman  in  charge  of  the 
Bus  Section.  He  is  furnishing  the  Base  Chapel 
here  bus  transportation  for  Colonel  Griffin 
and  other  chaplains'  request. 


Never  did  I  imagine  that  a  Japa- 
nese man  could  work  on  the  Air 
Force  Base  with  his  child  accom- 
panying him.  I  have  no  suitable 
words  to  appreciate  it. 

It  is  like  dreaming  to  recall  the 
six  days  when  I  passed  through  the 
gate  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


ing, my  work  time,  with  a  deformed 
child  back  on  my  shoulders  in  heavy 
snowstorms.  But  the  time  expired 
soon  putting  me  in  the  same  trouble 
as  before. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  the  job  as  this 
child  hinders — but  I  will,  I  thought. 
But   my    deformed    child    was    the 
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most  pitiful  of  all  to  me.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  bring  him  up 
by  any  means  possible. 

Matching  my  decision,  a  Miss 
Sayoko  Honda,  who  made  her  home 
with  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Dever,  made 
a  telephone  contact  with  me,  tell- 
ing me  she  wanted  to  hear  my 
situation.  I  met  her  as  a  drowning 
man  would  catch  at  a  straw.  She 
introduced  me  to  USAF  Chaplain 
and  Mrs.  Dever. 

The  Major  and  his  wife  extended 
their  material  care  for  us  and  en- 
couraged me  in  everything.  More- 
over, the  Major  and  his  wife,  Miss 
Honda,  and  Mrs.  Yoko  Soga,  one 
of  Miss  Honda's  friends,  all  said 
they  would  seek  for  a  foster  mother 
of  my  deformed  child. 

But  I  could  not  avail  myself  of 
their  kindness.  It  was  because  of 
my  deep-rooted  inferiority  complex 
which  led  me  to  wonder  who  would 
come  to  the  home  of  such  a  de- 
formed child.  Only  I  began  to  dream 
dimly  of  "living"  since  then.  I  fixed 
a  paper  reading  "The  Frontier 
Spirit"  and  walked  the  road  of  hard- 
ship on.  Whenever  I  was  brought  to 
a  standstill,  the  Major  and  his  wife 
encouraged  me  with  their  words 
of  "Have  hope  and  self-confidence." 
And  also  I  got  much  encouragement 
through  the  warm  cares  of  Miss 
Honda,  Mrs.  Soga,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  with  me! 

I  finally  got  married  again  and 
am  spending  humble,  but  peaceful 
days.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  can  go 
to  work  every  morning  with  a 
lunch  which  my  wife  fixes  for  me. 
This  experience  taught  me  how 
precious  a  human  life  is. 


I  am  thanking  wholeheartedly  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  of  my  work  place,  the 
USAF  Base  Laundry,  who  saved  me. 
I  wish  to  continue  my  love  for  my 
work  and  the  fellowship  with  the 
USAF  personnel   for   a   long  time. 


A  Little  Child  Shall 
Lead  Them 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

about  the  same  thing.  With  Billy 
here  to  keep  us  on  the  right  track,  I 
think  maybe  we  can." 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  them," 
Jane  said  softly. 

"Do  you  really  think  God  has  some 
work  for  me  to  do?"  Billy  asked. 

Henry  squeezed  the  boy's  arm. 
"I'm  sure  of  it,  Billy."  ■  ■ 


x^ — ■ 

"Let's  put  it  this  way — if  you  were  a 
used  car,  you'd  have  a  very  low  trade-in 
value." 
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KITE  fighting  is  popular  in  China. 
Kite  strings  are  first  coated 
with  glue,  then  ground  glass  added. 
When  the  kites  are  flown,  each 
contestant  tries  to  cut  down  the 
other  by  crossing  strings. 

•  Bullfighting,  popular  in  Spain, 
did  not  originate  there.  It  began  in 
Crete,  then  Julius  Caesar  intro- 
duced it  in  the  arenas.  It  then  spread 
to  Spain. 

•  Ad  Topperwein  set  a  record  for 
sustained  shooting  that's  hard  to 
beat.  In  12  days  of  shooting  at  the 
San  Antonio  Fair  Grounds,  he  shot 
at  72,500  targets,  missing  only  nine! 
(1906). 

•  George  Washington  was  quite  a 
sportsman.  He  owned  one  of  the 
finest  fox  kennels  in  America,  and 
did  the  most  to  encourage  fox-hunt- 
ing in  this  country. 

•  Baseball  pitchers  average  125 
throws  per  game. 

•  Numerous  records  have  been  set 
by  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball 
team  but  they  hope  their  record  of 
1939  will  never  be  repeated.  In  that 
year  71  injuries  occurred  on  the 
team. 

— Mario    DeMarco 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  WHOLE  MAN 

GOD  will  not  take  a  hand  or  two 
in  lieu  of  our  hearts. 
He's  interested  in  all  of  man 
Not   just    a    few   spare    parts. 

THE  ATHEIST 

I    DO  not  believe,"  he  said, 
"In  worship  or  in  prayer." 
But    when    I   looked    within   his   heart 
I  saw  three  gods  were  there: 
Fame,  success,  and  money, 
were  the  idols  on  his  shelf. 
He  traded  God  in  heaven 
For  the  gods  he  made  himself. 

THE  CLOSET 

THE  Master  said  a  closet 
was  the  proper  place  for  prayer. 
He  didn't  mean  for  us  to  keep 
our  faith  locked  up  in  there. 

THE  NUCLEAR  AGE 

TO  be  or  not  to  be" 
I  often  wonder  how, 
Old  Shakespeare  knew  so  long  ago 
The  problem  we  face  now. 


Teacher:  "James,  why  do  we  call 
English  our  mother  tongue?" 

James:  "Because  father  does  not 
get  much  time  to  use  it." 
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Heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  given 
us  a  new  day  and  we  are  grateful. 
We  commit  our  lives  into  thy  hands 
— all  that  we  have  and  are,  our  time, 
our  talents,  ourselves.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  walk  with  thee  today, 
to  realize  the  presence  of  Him  who 
said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  .  .  ." 
We  shall  follow  in  his  footsteps.  We 
shall  do  that  which  is  well-pleasing 
unto  him.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  as  the  night  falls,  we 
thank  thee  for  this  another  day  of 
our  lives.  We  trust  that  we  have 
lived  it  well.  Forgive  us  for  the 
sins  we  have  committed,  for  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made.  If  we  have  not 
listened  to  thy  voice  or  walked  in 
thy  way,  we  repent.  Now  as  we  lie 
down  to  sleep,  restore  our  bodies 
and  our  minds.  Take  from  us  the 
strain  and  stress  of  the  day  and  re- 
new us  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  praise  thy  name 
for  America,  for  this  land  of  free- 
dom, for  this  great  nation  which  we 
love.  If  we  know  our  hearts,  we  dedi- 
cate our  lives  anew  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  freedom  which  we  hold 
dear.  Whatever  is  called  for  in  sac- 
rifice and  danger  to  protect  and  de- 
fend this  nation,  O  God,  we  are 
willing  to  give.  Grant  above  all,  that 
as   a   nation   we   shall   honor   God, 
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knowing  that  our  democracy  and  our 
freedom  come  from  thee,  the  giver 
of  all  good  gifts.  But  help  us  also, 
Father,  not  to  be  selfish  but  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  May  we  share  with  them  our 
noble  life — through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  direct  fellowship;  may 
these  other  nations  be  in  our  hearts 
in  prayer,  especially  the  new  and 
younger  nations.  We  pray  for  Jesus' 
sake.  Amen. 

Lord  of  all  the  earth,  we  pray 
for  courage.  We  have  been  weak.  We 
have  been  selfish.  We  have  pursued 
our  own  desires,  neglecting  duty  and 
service.  But  now  we  pray  that  thou 
wouldst  take  away  our  timidity. 
Fortify  us.  Give  us  great  courage  to 
face  the  issues  of  life  unafraid.  We 
realize,  of  course,  our  Father,  that 
we  are  human,  and  fear  does  rise  up 
within  us,  but  give  us  that  courage 
which  goes  on  in  spite  of  fear.  If  we 
have  this  courage,  it  must  come  from 
thee.  Thou  art  our  strength.  Help 
us  to  stand  for  truth,  for  honesty, 
for  integrity,  for  chastity,  for  those 
virtues  lived  out  in  the  life  of  thy 
son  and  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  May 
we  not  so  easily  part  with  our  con- 
victions, but  stand — steadfast,  cou- 
rageous, facing  life's  difficulties,  fac- 
ing even  Satan  himself,  and  knowing 
that  through  thee  we  shall  conquer. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


NEWS  BITS 


•  One  hundred  thousand  Cubans  cramming  the  Miami  area  are  being  resettled 
in  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

•  The  1962  Directory  of  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Churches  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  lists  2,488  churches. 

•  Dr.  Stand  Sturges  is  a  young  doctor  with  a  large  practice:  250,000  inhabitants 
of  remote,  mountain-ringed  Nepal.  The  6-foot,  4-inch  tall,  32-year-old  practitioner 
is  a  Seventh-day  Adventist  medical  missionary.  His  day  begins  at  7:45  and  he 
often  finds  120  prospective  patients  lined  up  to  see  him. 

•  The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  approved  an  exchange  of  Christian 
leaders  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  13-man  delegation  will  go  to 
Russia  next  month.  Russian  leaders  will  visit  the  U.S.A.  in  Feb.  1963. 

•  The  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Outside  of  Russia 
reports  that  1,500  churches  were  closed  in  Russia  last  year. 

•  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.,  conducted  a  Protestant  Lenten  Mission 
during  March.  Speakers  were:  Drs.  Francis  Potter,  H.  Hughes  Wagner,  Ralph 
Odom,  and  James  Forrester. 

•  Dr.  Gerald  Knoff,  executive  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education, 
NCC,  says:  "The  President  of  the  U.S.  should  be  applauded  and  supported  for 
his  stand  in  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools."  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
earlier  said:  "I  am  going  to  take  the  position  I  now  take,  based  on  constitutional 
grounds,  unless  there  is  a  new  judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

•  Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and 
Dr.  Fred  S.  Buschmeyer  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
representing  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  spent  Holy  Week  on  Okinawa. 
They  preached  in  all  the  service  chapels  during  the  week  and  conducted  a  com- 
bined Army  and  Air  Force  Easter  Sunrise  Service  on  Easter  Sunday.  In  addition, 
they  conducted  two  Marine  services  on  Easter  Sunday. 

•  Dr.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  of  Yale,  one  of  the  great  living  church  his- 
torians, does  not  believe  we  are  living  in  the  post-Protestant  era.  In  an  article  in 
Christianity  Today,  Dr.  Latourette  says,  "The  Christian  faith  is  more  widely 
accepted  today  than  it  ever  has  been.  In  the  past  150  years  the  spread  of 
Christianity  has  been  more  by  Protestantism  than  by  any  other  branch  of  the 
faith." 

•  The  Army-Air  Force  Youth  Camps,  Wilderness  State  Park,  Mackinaw  City, 
Mich.,  will  be  held  on  the  following  dates:  For  Junior  Highs,  July  30-August  4; 
for  Senior  Highs,  August  5-11.  Cost:  $16.00  per  child.  Apply  to  Base  Chaplain. 
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NEWS  IN  PICTURES 

Top:  Junior  Choir,  Post  Chapel,  Kuma 
Station,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  Mrs.  Karen 
Mord  is  director.  Alternates  with 
Senior   Choir   at   Sunday   services. 

Side  1:  G/Sgt  Dolton  E.  Pelzel  receives 
a  Lay  Leader  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion from  his  Battalion  Commander. 
L-R:  Lt  R.  E.  Price,  CHC,  USNR; 
Lt  Col  D.  W.  Bridges,  USMC;  G/Sgt 
Pelzel;   Capt  James  A.  Shillinglow. 

Side  2:  The  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  The  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  was  presented  1st  Sgt  Isaac 
S.  Smith  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif.,  by  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Quentin  O.  Hayes  and  Chap- 
lain (Lt  Col)  William  R.  Hett  for  his 
faithful  service. 

Bottom:  Protestant  Choir  of  Kadena 
AFB  Chapel  sang  during  Protestant 
Candlelight  Communion  Service  last 
Christmas  Eve.  Lt  Hollis  H.  Bond, 
CHC,  USNR,  conducted  the  special 
service    at    White    Beach    Chapel. 
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Top:  Mrs.  E.  Croy,  president  of  Nouas- 
seur  Chapter,  Protestant  Women  of 
the  Chapel,  accepts  charter  for  her 
chapter  at  Morocco  District  PWOC 
Rally,  Nouasseur  AFB.  L-R:  Chaplain 
(Lt  Col)  Verne  Warner,  Advisor, 
Morocco  District;  Chaplain  (Maj)  Vic- 
tor Schroeder,  Advisor,  Spain  Morocco 
Area;  Mrs.  Croy. 


Side  1:  "Men  of  the  Chapel"  dinner  at 
the  Kadena  Rocker  NCO  Club  for 
Protestant  Men  of  the  3rd  Marine 
Division  Chapels.  Brig  Gen  O.  R.  Simp- 
son was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Maj  Gen  R.  E.  Cushman  (Command- 
ing  General)    was    guest   of   honor. 


Side  2:  Rev.  Paul  L.  Sartorio  of  Valley 
Stream,  N.Y.,  talks  with  patient  A/lc 
James  E.  Goddard  at  7505th  USAF 
Hospital,  RAF  Burderop,  near  Swin- 
don, Wilts.  Base  Chaplain,  Capt, 
John  B.  Schoning,  looks  on. 


Bottom:  Senior  Choir  of  Post  Chapel, 
Kuma  Station,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  Lt 
John  D.  Wood,  CHC,  USN,  is  director. 
Choir  is  composed  of  U.S.  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  and  their  dependents. 


5tyr  Blink  (falmiuxt 


THE  seventh  month  of  the  year,  a  great  month,  the  month  of  our  birth 
as  a  nation!  Ever  cherish  the  freedoms  we  enjoy!  Never  let  America 
down!  The  fact  that  it  is  "Hot  Dog  Month"  and  "Iced  Tea  Time"  does 
not  mean  so  much  as  the  fact  that  we  are  186  years  old — the  most  freedom- 
loving  nation  in  the  world  today. 

July  4.  Independence  Day. 

July  7-14.  Christian  Writers  and  Editors'  Conference.  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

July  9-20.  Third  World  Institute  on  Christian  Education.  Belfast,  Ireland. 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  World  Council  on  Christian  Education  will 
meet  in  Belfast  on  July  23.  Then,  on  July  24-25  will  be  held  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  WCCE. 

July  10.  Exactly  24  weeks  until  Christmas. 

July  10-13.  National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

July  14-Aug.  4.  Extension  School  of  Christian  Writing.  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

July  14.  Bastille  Day.  France. 

July  15-21.  Captive  Nations  Week. 

July  21-28.  Religious  Drama  Workshop.  Lake  Forest,  111. 

July  18-31.  1962  Girl  Scout  Senior  Roundup.  "To  offer  teen-age  Girl 
Scout  campers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  world  a  chance  to  develop 
new  friendships  and  interests." 

July  22-28.  National  Farm  Safety  Week.  To  emphasize  the  importance 
of  fifty-two  weeks  of  safety  in  agriculture. 

July  24-29.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Purpose:  "To  conduct  an  annual 
rodeo  and  celebration." 

July  25-28.  Wild  Pony  Roundup.  Each  year  wild  ponies  are  rounded  up 
on  wild  island,  Assateague,  and  driven  into  sea  to  swim  to  Chincoteague 
Island,  Va. 

July  25-31.  National  Inventors  Week.  Purpose:  "To  exhibit  inventions 
and  to  hear  talks  by  prominent  speakers  on  inventions." 

July  26-Aug.  4.  World  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Highest  legislative  session  of  this  Protestant  denomination 
brings  some  20,000  delegates  from  nearly  100  countries. 

July  28.  Joseph  Lee  Day.  To  honor  Joseph  Lee,  father  of  the  play- 
ground movement. 

July  31-Aug.  5.  National  Field  Archery  Association.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


COMING  THIS  MONTH:  The  Third  British  Conference  of  Christian  Youth 
to  be  held  at  Leicester,  British  Isles.  Dates:  27  July-3  August.  Eight  young 
people  from  American  military  forces  are  invited  to  attend.  These  have 
already  been  selected.  We  pray  for  a  great  conference. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  reading  but  for  group  discussion.  The  ideas 
found  here  may  also  be  of  help  to  lay  leaders  as  they  prepare  talks 
or  sermons. 

1.  God  Bless  America   (page  5) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  13:1-14 

Suppose  your  home  community,  or  the  community  where  you  live, 
were  thoroughly  Christian  and  thoroughly  democratic,  how  would 
it  be  different  from  what  it  is  now?  Does  the  will  of  the  majority  and 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  ever  conflict?  If  so,  what  are  the  alternatives 
for  the  Christian? 

2.  Is  a  Good  Name  Important?  (page  20) 
Bible  Material:  Proverbs  22:1-16 

What  things  in  modern  life  dehumanize  a  man  and  warp  human 
personality?  What  can  be  done  about  these?  How  can  you  protect 
your  own  good  name?  How  can  you  protect  the  good  name  of  others? 
How  is  a  good  name  built?  If  a  man  has  done  wrong,  how  can  he 
redeem  his  reputation? 

3.  The  God  of  the  Covenant  (page  32) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  17:4,  6-7;  Exodus  20:1-17;  Jeremiah  31:33; 
1  Corinthians  11:25. 

What  does  the  covenant  principle  suggest  concerning  the  character 
of  God?  In  what  way  would  a  covenant  expressed  in  terms  of  ex- 
ternal law  be  difficult  to  keep?  What  is  the  new  covenant? 

4.  Happy — Happy — Happy  (page  39) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  5:1-16 

What  is  happiness?  How  do  you  achieve  it?  What  does  the  author 
mean  by  "hog-happiness,  human-happiness  and  heaven-happiness"? 
Tell  how  Jesus  taught  men  to  be  happy. 

5.  Thy  Kingdom  Come  (page  47) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:9-15 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  What  are  its  characteristics?  How 
do  you  get  into  it?  What  can  man  do  to  help  the  kingdom  along,  if 
anything?  How  far  is  modern  man  from  the  kingdom?  How  can  he 
get  closer?  How  do  you  get  others  to  come  into  the  kingdom? 
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A  Bridge  for  Passing  by  Pearl  Buck.  The  John  Day  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.50. 

This  fine  book  by  the  illustrious  writer  Pearl  Buck  tells  really  two  stories. 
One  is  the  story  of  her  return  to  Japan,  a  country  she  had  not  visited  in 
twenty-five  years;  what  she  found  there,  the  people,  their  concerns,  their 
new  life.  Her  book,  The  Big  Wave,  was  being  made  into  a  motion  picture 
and  she  was  to  give  her  counsel.  But  the  greater  story  is  that  of  the  passing 
of  her  husband,  how  she  felt  toward  him,  how  empty  life  was  without  him 
and  yet  how  she  filled  it  with  activity  and  with  precious  memories.  Com- 
munication with  him?  she  asks.  "It  is  not  possible.  How  dare  I  say  it  is 
not?  Some  day  we  shall  know.  What  day?  That  day,  perhaps,  when  saints 
and  scientists  unite  to  make  a  total  search  for  truth"  (p.  255). 

A  deeply  moving  book. 

A  Christian's  Handbook  on  Communism.  Published  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  (Write  Office  of 
Publication  and  Distribution.)   1962.  $1.00. 

When  the  full  fight  of  the  Christian  gospel  shines  on  the  teachings  of 
communism,  the  errors  of  communism  stand  "glaringly"  exposed.  This  is 
the  theme  of  this  book.  And  it  unhesitatingly  discusses  frankly  what  those 
errors  are.  Communism  both  in  theory  and  practice  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  is  unhesitatingly  exposed  by  this  brief  but  important 
book.  It  should  have  a  wide  reading  by  individuals  and  study  by  groups. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Buried  Indian  Mask  by  Margaret  Goff  Clark.  Franklin 
Watts,  Inc.,  573  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  1962.  $2.95. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  one  of  our  finest  juvenile  writers.  This  book  for  teen-agers 
contains  an  engaging  story  presented  in  lucid  fashion  and  the  plot  is  bound 
to  hold  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  very  end.  Better  even  than  The 
Mystery  of  Seneca  Hill,  a  first  teen-age  novel  by  Mrs.  Clark. 

Through  the  Valley  of  the  Kwai  by  Ernest  Gordon.  Harper  &  Brothers,  49 
E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1962.  $3.95. 

Ernest  Gordon  was  a  skeptic  who  in  the  hour  of  decision  when  reason 
alone  had  failed,  found  his  life's  answer  in  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
death-camp  by  the  River  Kwai  came  a  spiritual  triumph.  This  is  a  moving 
spiritual  biography. 
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Another  Request  for  Free  Copies 

I  am  now  overseas.  I  am  anxious  that  we  promote  the  use  of  THE  LINK  maga- 
zine among  the  men  and  their  families.  It  serves  as  that  "link"  between  the  military 
person  here  and  the  civilian  community  back  home  as  well  as  the  "link"  between 
the  military  chaplain  and  his  efforts  at  representing  the  ecumenical  cause. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  send  us  300  copies  of  the  March  issue  on  a  free  promo- 
tional basis?  I  would  like  to  be  certain  that  every  Protestant  man  has  a  copy  at 
least  once.  We  could  then  order  what  we  need  every  month.  Needless  to  say,  the 
offering  we  receive  each  week  is  quite  limited. 

—Chaplain,  Captain,  Carson  T.  Howes,  Jr.,  876th  AC  &  W  Site,  APO  401, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(We  are  glad  to  meet  this  request  of  Chaplain  Howes.  I  believe  he  has  made 
an  excellent  statement  on  the  purpose  of  THE  LINK;  and  he  is  doing  what  we've 
hoped  chaplains  would  do — try  to  get  THE  LINK  to  every  home.  God  bless  you, 
Chaplain  Howes,  for  this  vision.) 

From  Cover  to  Cover 

We  read  THE  LINK  from  cover  to  cover  every  month.  My  boys  often  tear 
off  the  back  cover  and  take  it  to  "show  and  tell"  where  teacher  mounts  them  for 
the  class  to  enjoy.  They  are  usually  so  lovely. 

—Mrs.   Ralph  L.  Nasch,  2044-36th  St.,   S.E.,   Washington  20,  D.C. 

Thank    You    for    the    Donation 

Will  you  kindly  deposit  the  enclosed  check  for  $15.00  in  your  special  fund  for 
chaplains  which  enables  you  to  send  copies  of  THE  LINK  to  camps  and  hospitals 
such  as  ours?  We  receive  twenty-five  copies  each  month  which  are  distributed 
and  made   available   to   hospitalized  veterans. 

This  gift  is  made  possible  through  the  voluntary  giving  of  some  of  our  people 
who  attend  Sunday  services  and  we  like  to  share  these  limited  funds  with  those 
who  furnish  devotional  material  and  periodicals  without  charge. 

— Chaplain  S.  Bruce  Jones,  Protestant  Chaplain,  V.  A.  Hospital,  Downey,  111. 

Grateful  for  THE  LINK 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  THE  LINK  to  me  and  my  men  each  month 
at  no  cost.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  my  denominational  endorsing 
agency  has  provided  me  with  a  small  portable  literature  rack.  Each  Sunday 
I  set  it  up  right  beside  the  place  where  I  will  be  greeting  men  as  they  leave  the 
service,  and  THE  LINK  is  always  displayed  in  a  prominent  place  until  the  last 
copy  is  gone. 

— LT  Warren  F.  Magor,  CHC,  USN,  U.S.S.  Duxbury  Bay  (AVP  38),  Care 
Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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"You  have  a  nice  collection  of 
books,  but  you  should  have  more 
shelves." 

"I  know,  but  nobody  seems  to  lend 
me  shelves/' 
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Student:  "Am  I  handling  this 
plane  pretty  well?" 

Instructor:  "Yes,  just  keep  it  up/' 

A  Scotchman  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  saying  that  if  he  didn't 
quit  publishing  Scotch  jokes  in  it, 
he  would  quit  borrowing  the  maga- 
zine. 

Bobby  had  just  returned  from 
school.  "What  did  you  learn  today, 
Bobby?"  asked  his  father. 

"Grammar." 

"What  sort  of  grammar?" 

"Well,  daddy,  I  learned  that  cats 
and  dogs  are  common  hounds,  but 
you  and  I  are  proper  hounds." 


Sammy  was  not  prone  to  over- 
exertion in  the  classroom.  There- 
fore, his  mother  was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  when  he  came  home 
with  the  announcement,  "I  got  a 
hundred  this  morning." 

"That's  lovely,  dear,"  she  said 
as  she  kissed  the  boy  tenderly. 
"What  was  it  in?"  she  asked. 

"Fifty  in  reading  and  fifty  in 
spelling." 

"Did  he  take  his  misfortune  like 
a  man?" 

"Precisely.  He  laid  the  blame  on 
his  wife." 


Husband:  "Why  under  the  sun 
does  a  woman  say  she's  been  shop- 
ping when  she  hasn't  bought  a 
thing?" 

Wife:  "For  the  same  reason  that 
a  man  says  he's  been  fishing  when 
he  hasn't  caught  a  thing." 

Student:  "Has  not  fortune  ever 
knocked  at  your  door?" 

Beggar:  "He  did  once,  but  I  was 
out.  Ever  since,  he  has  sent  his 
daughter." 

Student:  "His  daughter,  who  is 
she?" 

Beggar:  "Why,  misfortune,  of 
course." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

(see  back  page) 

AN  amendment  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  called  for  the 
training  of  American  citizens  "to  become  licensed  officers  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  was  established  on  March  15,  1938.  Training 
of  cadets  was  given  first  aboard  merchant  ships  and  later  at  temporary 
shore  establishments.  However,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Corps  to  meet 
maritime  needs  during  World  War  II  pointed  up  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the 
training  of  cadets. 

In  March,  1942,  Congress  gave  its  approval  to  the  purchase  of  the  Walter 
P.  Chrysler  Estate  at  Kings  Point,  New  York,  as  the  home  of  a  future 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Surrounding  estates  were  also  purchased  and 
work  on  permanent  structures  was  begun  in  May,  1942.  After  fifteen 
months  the  Academy  was  virtually  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$10,000,000. 

During  the  War  the  strength  of  the  Corps  was  greatly  increased,  with 
2,700  Cadet-Midshipmen  at  an  Academy  which  had  been  designated  to  ac- 
commodate 1,200.  The  course  was  reduced  to  eighteen  months  and  during 
the  war  6,634  officers  were  graduated. 

In  August,  1945,  a  four-year  course  at  the  college  level  was  begun.  In 
1949  Congress  passed  a  law  approving  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  accredited  the  Academy  on  November  26,  1949.  Finally,  the  84th 
Congress  in  1956  passed  a  bill  which  was  later  signed  by  the  President 
providing  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point. 
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